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LORD, 133 ler 
FRROUR © Grace" 8 Gene. 
rous Encouragement 
— whateyer may ad- 
"a the Good of your Eoun- 


* 


try, gave me the firſt Thought 
. 3 A 2 f 


* 75 he « Dedication 10 
| of ANN theſe Papers to 


your Great Name; and it is 
with Pleafure that 1 Mention 
your Grace's Permiſſion to 
make Uſe of that Patronage, | 
which my Ambition firſt led 
me to. I am too well acquain- 
ted with your great Attain- 
ments in all Kinds of Learning, 
£0 offer any conjectural Pro- 
Jects, or vain Hypotheſes, to 
ſo penetrating a judgment: 
Theſe Sheets are the Reſult of 
many Years Experience, the 
only Foundation which ſuch 
accurate Philoſophers as your 
Grace will allow. for the Im- 
5 proyement of N atural Know- 
=O 8 We 


The Dedication. 
ledge. It is a great Happi- 
neſs, when Men of your ex- 
alted Quality, and large For- 
tunes, honour the Sciences, 
not only with your Prote- 
ion, but by being Maſters 
of them, become their Orna- 
ments. Thus, my Lord, You 
are to our Studies in a Way 
of Art, what the Sun is to 
the Subject of them in a na- 
tural Way, which tho' placed 
at infinite Diſtance from the 
Plants of the Earth, yet by its 
Influence gives them Warmth, 
Action, Life and Beauty. 


A1. 


May 


* bali 


, 4 by 
10 TE . ; 9521. 


Ma) a pleoſ x your e 


5 


Inſtead of enumerating 
the ſeveral Virtues of your 
Hluſtrious Houſe,” and your 
Own, which the Publick 
know already, 1 beg leave 
to Congratulate my Country 
upon the Noble Spirit your 
Grace has always ſhewn in 
doing it the moſt - beg, pong 
Services.” The Men of Bu- 
ſineſs, and the Men of Eet- 
ter, the State, and the Sbere- 
ties of Learning, are equally 
your Debtors. '' For my own 
Part, tho' the meaneſt among 
the latter, 1 thall endeavour, 
from 


The Dedication. 
from your Influence, to proſe- 


cute the Subject I have here 


begun, with new Vigour, 
humbly hoping to approve my 
ſelf, what I moſt deſire to be 
thought, 


Your GRACE 


Moſt Obliged and moſt * -* 


Ricard BraDiay 


Obedient Humble Servant, 


— - 


N 
. 
| 
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| 
| 
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'S there is no Subjett of more 
£21 General Uſe per” Advantage 
* vt than the Cultivation of Land, 
i and the Improvement of the 
Vegitable World, ſo there is 
wone which has been treated of more largely, 
and fell ander ſuch a Variety of Pens of all 
Kinds. The Publick, which is generally ſo 
good Natur'd on this Occaſion as to accept 
and encourage any; Thing that looks towards 


| the bettering their Fortunes, has never been 
fo much baulked in their Expectations, as in 


Books of Agriculture. The Reaſons of which 
are, that ſome of theſe Writers have beſtowed 
their Pains in Collecting from Antiquity 


aud foreign Sorts and thought they had per- 


| ferm d great Matters, 2 heaping V_— 4 


bead 


The PREFACE: 


Ind of Obſervations from Varro and Pliny, 
without careful conſidering wherein their 


Experiments differ from the Genius of our 
Soils and Climates : Others have employ'd 
their Time in Copying from our old Eng- 
liſh Syſtems, and theſe have generally tran- 
ferib'd one another without the leaſt Acknow- 
ledgment of their Thefts, or adding ons ſingle 
Improvement to the Knowledge of their Fore- 

fathers. And indeed, how | ſhould it hap- 
pen otherwiſe, when the Unaertakers of this 
Subject, haue generally been either Covetous 
or Iliterate Gardeners and Planters ; ſome, 
that if they knew any Thing New or Curious, 

had not the Spirit to communicate their No» 


tions; and ſome that jogged on in the old 
hats Track, without any Ambition to ex- 


cel their Predeceſſ ors. We e have now and then, 
it is true, 4 Gentleman ffadious and capable 
f obliging the World, free from the narrow 
Views of Self- Intereſt, and employing his 
Hours for a more diſfuſive Benefit than 
the Culture of his own private Eſtate or 
Garden; an Evelyn, 4 Nourſe, ad « 
Laurence have given us ſomething equal- 
Hh nem, and juſt, built upon Experiment, 
"ow the beneficial Subject of Plantation. 


_ 


| 


The PREFACE. 


2 bat are theſe," when compared to 
that uſeleſs Nags ＋ * _ 


thor's EE 
Apparent ar nantes in gurgit Vaſto. 


For en es per, I muſt confeſs that J 
Nn been 4 long time waiting for a Com- 
pleat Syſtem of Agriculture, and: have 
read many 4 ftir promiſing Title, but have 
err nothing within but 4 barren Bull of 
Td Reperiviows This has excited me, who 
from a Natural Bent of Genias, even from 
my Childhood, have had « Paſſion for Gar- 
dening and Planting, to reduce all. my No- 
tions and Obſervations into 4 regular Form, 
and endeavrur to ſupply this General, and 
ſo much lamented Defett- of other Writers, 
I ſhall think without Vanity, that I may do 
my” Country 0 inconſjderavle Service, if 
J can excite the Nobility and Gentry of the 
Kingdom 10 early. Plantations. apon their 
Eſtates, which I ſhall prove will not only re. 
doumd to their omn pri vate Profit, but the 
Advantage f the Nation. in General. The 
Diſuſe of this Method was complained of by * 
I n, who ſays. very Jufthy, There is 

% no 


The P RE HAC B. 


no Part in Husbandry, which Men com- 
monly more fail in, neglect, and have 
Cauſe to repent of, than that they did 
not begin Planting betimes, And indeed 
fuel. Perſons who have been deaf to Demon- 
= [ration at the firſt Poſſeſſion of their Eſtates, 
aud are afterwards convinced of the waſt 
Advantages to be reaped by an early Planta» 
tion, either from the Experience of their 
Neighbours, or themſelves, muſt have 4 very 
pungent Retroſpect upon this Occaſion. Eve- 
ry Man ts naturally willing to enjoy the Profits 
of the Works, ſas one may call them) of his 
own Hund, and he therefore who begins at 
Fifty to be "fenſtble that he has loft many 4 

fair Thouſand, by his negle(# of improving 
| bis Eſtate between Twenty and. hi preſent 
Age, is to himſelf indeed a Loſer but W. Varning 
to others to avoid an * | 


'Tb begin then as merholicaly __ can, and 
fake in "x that relates to this Sabjeft, I S 
fairly tell my Reader what he is to emp in this, 
Firſt Part, aud I hope he will pardon:me if Þ 
mix 4 little Natural ' Philoſophy, ſasb as is 


er 600% and 9 on my own Euperi- 
che, 


The PREFACE: 


ence, with theſe Opie on mn 
and Flanting. 1 0. 


I ſhall then en (ole I think). « 4 new; 
Syſtems of Vegetation, and endeauour to prove 
that the Sap of Plants and Trees Cirealate 
much after the ſame manner as the Fluids do 
in Animal Bodies, which may be one Argument 
zo ſhew the beautiful Simplicity 7 Nats in all 
ber Works. | 


The Ganceation of Plants will next be gon. 
ſeder d, and the Manner hom their Seeds are 
impregnated, 4 Diſcovery which 1 made ſome. 
Tears ſince ; this will be of g reat Uſe to all 
Planters, by direfing them in the proper r 
of their Seeds. 


The Difference of Soils will make another 
conſiderable Article, what are Natural to 
each Tree, and how all kinds of Soils may be 
mended, alter d, or improu'd_ by proper Mix- 
es with. each other; à part of Hucbandry 
that has, as. get, been but ſlightly touched 
aon, and yet the Whole depends 6 


__ 4. 
* 4 | The 
» p ; 
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The Method of Dreſſing Woods, and ma- 
king Plantations of Timber- Trees, naturaly 
8 follows; wherein I ſhall propoſe a new, eaſy, 
= and Practical way of raiſing Woods, with very 
= little Expence, which I hope will take off thoſe 
= Fears which the Generdlity are taught to con- 
ceive of the 1 great Charge of New 
Plantations. 


And for the further Encouragement of all 
Gentlemen who propoſe an Advantage from 
their Woods, 1 ſhall add an Eſtimate of the 
Profits that will ariſe from an Acre of Land 
planted with Timber and Underwood in nine 
Tears, ſeventeen Tears, and Twenty ſive Tears 
after Planting, which I ſhall prove will a- 
mount to above 2 50 L beſide the Timber 


groving. 


Heving * "now laid my Selene before the 


Publick, I have nothing more to do than to 
invite all Gentlemen who are Curious in this 
Way, to communicate their Obſervations upon 
any of theſe Heads, and whether they agree 
with, or contradict my own, I ſhall think my 


ſelf obliged to do them Jaſtice in my fol- 


lowing Papers: I can only ſay, that this 


—̃ ü1: . ˙—⅝⅛[́ꝙ ˙ : —˙ N ee oe —— — 


The PNEF AC E. 


Fr 4 * I. have. loyg Pudy'd and expe 
riendd ; and. 4 ſtight or ſingle Obſervation 
0ught to be ; no Foundation to build 4 ne H- 
few. pon, or overthrow an old one.. As Un. 
dertaking . f this kind, which aims direth 
at the G00 of others, 7 hop e theref ore 12 
meet with litth C enſure, 12 * "Dit 


ragement. 
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ene ane Praical. 
CHA p. 1. 


A Parallel e Plants and" Animals ; with 


an Attempt to prove the Circulation of the 
et in V Wares. 


> 


Egetation, in what-ever Degree | 
1 fhall treat of it, is equally. 
depending on the Order of 


Trees, Shrubs, or bee 4 

| Plants, their Principles are equally the ſame; 

that is to lay, they allalike draw their Nou 
8 B | riſhment 


.j 
& 
"2 


Nature; Whether I ſpeak of - 


2 New Improvements of 
riſhment by way of their Roors; which 
Nouriſhment is coavey'd through proper 
Veſſels into the Stem, the Branches, Leaves, 
Flowers and Fruit. 7 
Now that I may more eaſily explain by 
what Means every Plant receives and di- 
ſtributes its Nouriſhment to the ſeveral 
Parts of it, give me leave to draw a Paral- 
lel between Plants and Animals, that there- 
by the Nature of Plants may be the better 
underſtood. 15.8 
The many curious Obſervations which 
have been made concerning the Structure 
of Animal Bodies, and what Mal pig ius, 
Dr. Grew, and my ſelf have remark'd in 
lj the Structure of Vegetables, may. aſcertain 
i tous, that Lite, whether it be Vegetable 
'F or Animal, muſt be maintain'd by a due 
Circulation and Diftribution of Juices in 
al the Bodies they are to ſupport; we have 
| all alike diſcover'd (with the help of Mi- 
4 _ eroſtopes) the ſeveral Veſſels and other 
Parts which compoſe a Plant; but I can- 
not agree in Opinion with the Authors I 
have mention'd, concerning the Courſe of 
the Juices thro' the Ducts and Channels 
which we have diſcover'd. It would be 
needleſs for me in this Place to relate their 
ſeveral Opinions, which would ſwell this 
Treatiſe to too great Bulk; their Works 
WW may be peruſed by the Curious; I'ſhall 
Proceed to explain, that the Sp circulates 
1 a 1 In 


pmg and Gardemne., © 3 
in the Veſſels of Plants, as the Blood doth © 
in the Bodies of 4% t. 

And that this new Syſtem may be the 
better - underſtood, I think it proper in 
this Place to give a ſhore Deſcription of 
the Veſſels in Plants, and their Situation. 
First then the Root of a Plant is of a ſpungy 
Nature, ready to admit into it ſuch humid 
Particles as are fitted (in the Earth, by a 
certain Temperature of Air) to be received 
into its Pores: And we may obſerve that 
the various Qualicies of different Plants de- 
pend chiefly on the different Size of the Veſ- 
ſels and Pores in their Roots, by which they 
receive their ſeveral Nouriſhments. 


: , 


IF. $:ondly,” We mult underſtand that the 
Wood of every Plant is compaſed of Ca- 
pillary Tubes, running Parallel with each 
other, from the Root (upright) through 
the Trunk Their Cavities are ſo ſmall 
that they are hardly to be diſcern'd by the 
natural Eye, unleſs in a Piece of Charcoal, 
Cane, or Oaken Board: Theſe Veſſels renew 
and augment themſelves every Year, as we 
may obſerve by cutting a lee horizon- 
tally, which: will diſcover to us. the Lati- 
;tudinal Shootings, and the Annual Addi- 
tions of theſe Pipes, and for which Reaſon 
the Trunks of Pees increaſe in their Cir- 
cumference. Theſe Tubes for Diſtinction 
fake: 1 ſhall call Arterial Veſſels. For it 
s,through theſe the "_ riſes from the 275 | 
e - B:4 


—_— -” nw — „ 
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TW 


. Improvements of 
in fine Vapour; for their Cavities are fo 
ſmall, that it would be impoſſible they 


ſhould admit any thing whoſe Parts were 
1o large as thoſe of a Liquor. x 
by which 


" Thirdly, The Paſſages, or Pipes, 
the Sap returns downward, are much more 
open than the former, and are capable of 
receiving a Liquor into them; theſe. are 
Placid immediately on the Outſide of the 
Arterial Veſſels between, the Wood and inner 
Bart, and lead down directly to the Co- 
vering of the Root. They perform the 
-Office of Ferns, and contain the liquid Sap 
which is found in Plants in the Spring and 
Summer Months. et 
Pourihlß, The Bark of a Tree is of a 
ſpungy Texture, and by many little Strings 
— which vals between the Arterial Pipes, cor- 
reſponds with the Pzth. And, er 
+Hifthly, The Pith is compoſed of little 
tranſparent, Globes chain'd together in like 
manner with thoſe Bubbles which compoſe 
the Froth of any Liquor. 
In fine, a Plant is Ike an Al;mbeck, which 
diſtils the Juices of the Earth; as for, Ex- 


ample. Ae 1 

| The Root having ſuck'd in the Salts 
of the Barth. and fill'd it {elf with proper 
Juices for the Nouriſhment of the Tree; 
theſe Juices. then are ſet in Motion by 
Heat, that is, they are made to evaporate 
into Steam, as the Matter in a Still wall 
5 * "x "_= Hs 1 40 
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do when it begins to warm; now as ſoon 
as this Steam, or Vapour, riſes from the Root, 


its own Natural Quality carries it up- 


E& wards to meet the Air ; it enters then the 
Mouths of the ſeveral Arterial Veſſels of 
the Tree, and paſſeth up them to the Top, 
with a Force anſwerable to the Hear that 
puts it in Motion; by this Means it opens 
(by little and little, as it can force its way) 
the minute Veſſels which are ro!l'd up in 
the Buds, and explain them by degrees into 
Leaves. 152 | 

But as every Vapour of this kind when 
it feels the Cold will condenſe and thicken 
into a Water, ſo when the Vapour which 
F-mention, to rife thro? the Arterral Veſſels 
arrives at the extream Parts of them (. e.) 
the Buds of a Tree, it there meets with 


Cold enough to condenſe it ipto a Li. 
guor, as rhe Vapoar in a Still is known to 


In this Form it returns by means of its 
own Weight to the Root down the (els, 


which do the Office of Veins, lying be- 
tween the Mood and inner Bark leaving, 


as it paſſeth by, ſuch Parts of its Juice as 


. 


. 
' 


: 


- 


„ + 
LY 


; 


the Texture of the Bark will receive, aud 


requires for its Support. Fan 
It may be wonder'd at, that I have not 
taken more Notice of the Pith which has 


been always accounted the principal Part 
| of a Tree; to Which I 


UN a 
* 


a 


ſhall only anſwer 


J New Improvements of. . 
at this Time, that many  Herbaceous Plants 


have not any Pith, and that I have ſeen 


the Irans of large Trees deſtitute: of 
it, and they have. yet continued to grow 
and to bear Fruit, ſo that the Order of 
Vegetation may be explain'd without it; 
and indeed was I here to take Notice of the 
ſeveral Particulars in Planta, I might ſwell 
this Treatiſe into a large Volume; but 
IL am clearly of the ſame Opinion with 
him that ſaid, u HCA 14436 39x00 5, and 
therefore ſhall connne my ſelf in this Work 
to ſuch Relations only, as I hope may be 
u - 5-514 335044 3-3 
But to proceed: The following Expe- 
riment of the moſt Ingenious Mr. Lan- 
7exce, Which he has mention'd in his 
Clergyman's Recreation, relating to the 
Jeſſamine, may convince us of the Cer- 
taint) of the Sap's Circulation in Plants. 
J ſhall give it in his'own Words, ©& Sup» 
4 poſe a plain Jeſſimine-· Iree ſpreading 
& it ſelf into two or three Branches from 
one common Stem near the Roat. In- 
to any one of theſe Branches, in Au- 
< guſt, inoculate a Bud taken from a yel- 
ow ftrip'd'' Jeſſamine, | Where it is to 


4 abide all Winter, and in the Summer, 


When the Ter begins to make its 
«+ Shoots, you will find here and there 
* ſome Leaves tingd with Yellow, even 
on the other Branches not rr 

n 8 . 3 W | e till 


a 
4 F LR 
1 

= . 


ph and Gardening, =" 7 
« till by Degrees, in fucceeding Years, 


« the whole Tree, even the very Wood o 


& all the tender Branches, will be molt 
& < beautifully ſtrip'd and dy'd with Yellow 


= «© and Green intermix'd: He adds, that 


ss tho' the inoculated Bad ſhould not ſhoor 


I « out, or that it ſhould live but two or 


„three Months, and after that happen to 
die or be wounded by Accident, yet even 
«in that little Time it will have com- 
„ municated its Virtue to the whole Sp, 
and the Jree will become entire! 
4 ſtrip'd.“ And this Experiment my ſelf 
and ſeveral others have made ſeveral Years 
ago; which gave me the firſt Hint of the 
Sap's Motion, and put me upon further 
Enquiry; it may, 1 hope, ſatisfy the Cu- 
V | 
The Motion of the Sap continues in a 
Plant ſo long as the Sun's Warmth can keep 
it in a fluid State, but is condenſed or 
thicken'd by a Winter's Cold, and is there- 
by changed into the Conſiſtency of Gum, 
and being thus ſtagna ted, cannot move any 
more till the Warmth of the following 
Spring, or ſome artificial Heat rarifies it 
into irs former liquid State. 
It then renews its former Vigour, and 
palhes forth Branches, Leaves, &c; But 
we muſt not ſuppoſe it is only the melted 
| Sap, that was thicken'd in the Tree during 
the Winter, which does that Office of Ger- 
ö B 4 mination 
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mination, the Root has not been idle while 
| the Branches have ſtood ſtill, it has not 
i loſt the Moiſture of the preceding Au- 
| W” . tuma to impregnate and furniſh itſelf 
1 with proper Salts or Nouriture, from 
l! whence the Tree is to be maintain'd. Here 
. is a Supply laid in to furniſh Food for the 
4 Summer, as ſome induſtrious Animals lay 
= up their Store to nouriſh themſelves in the 
| Winter. Wan - 9 
la the next Place it may not be amiſs 
to confute a comme n, Opinion, hat the 
Sap returns to the Root i» Winter; for 
if it did fo, ' how. comes it that Trees 
which are cut down in Aovernber and 
December will put . toith - Brazches and 
Leaves the following Spring, alcho' they 
have no Root or Earth to feed chm? This 
plainly ſhews that the Sap is condenſed 
or thicken'd in the Tree, during its Cir- 
culative Courſe by extream, Cold, and 
remains in that gummy. State, till the 
Warmth of the Spring (as I have already 
ſaid) liquifies it, and by the Papour which 
muſt then "ariſe from it, the Buds are 
puſh'd forth, ſo long as there is Matter re- 
maining in the Trunk ſufficient to furniſh 
„ U rderty ie] 
And now ſince it appears from what has 
been ſaid, chat Plants have a Circulation 
of Sap, and proper Means hereby to 
ſupply chemſelves with Food, let us con- 
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; der whether Plants in their ſeveral Kinds | 
Wo not require different Sorts of Food one 

tom the other, like various Sorts of Aui- 

Eris which differ in their Dyes. * 

iet then, Land Animals may be liken'd 

n general to thoſe Plants which are call'd 

eerrene, for that they live only upon the 

 ESEarth, ſuch as Oaks, Beech, Elm, &c. 
= Amphibious Animals, ſuch as the Orrer, 

W Beaver, Tortoiſe, Froggs, &c which live 
Jas well on the Land as in the Waters, may 
be compared to the Willow, Aldar, Minths, 
Wand ſuch others. 
Ihe Hb Kind, or Aquatic Race, whe- 
ther of the Rivers, or the Sea, are analo- 
gous to the Water Plants, ſuch as Water 
Lillies, Water Plantains, &c. which- only 
live in Rivers, or Freſh Water, or the 
Fucus, Coral, Coraline, &c. which are Sea 
or Salt Water Plants; and not any one of 
thoſe-will live out of its proper Element. 
From whence we may conclude, how im- 
Proper it would be to plant a Water Lilly 
in a dry ſandy Deſart, or an Oak. at the 
bottom of the Sea, which would be juſt as 
-unreaſonable, as if we ſhould propoſe to feed 
a Deg with Hay, Or a Horſe with Fiſh ; 
however, this Rule of Nature has been fo 
little obſerv'd, even by ſome of our greateſt 
Planters, that we can hardly boaſt of good 
Succeſs in one out of five Plantations that \ 
has been made. 


But 
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near the Air of the Sea; for it is a proper 


the next Chapter, by what Means Plants 
the es of that Diſcovery. 


But I ' ſhall' beg Leave to remark yet 
farther, That as the ſeveral Land Animals 
have their reſpective Dyets, fo have the 
Terrene Plants likewiſe their ſeveral Soil. 
from whence they draw their Nouriſhment; 
as ſome Animals feed on Fleſh, others on x 
Fiſh, Roots, Leaves, Grain or Fruits, fo 
do we find that ſome Plants love Clay, 
others a Loam, Sand, or Gravel, &c, Nor 
is this all we ought to obſerve, we muſt 
conſider likewiſe how beneficial to every 
Plant is a right Expoſure, whether ina Vale, 
the Sides or Tops of Hills, expoſed to the 
South or North Winds, whether inland, or 


Air that keeps a Plant in Health, and fits it 
to receive its Nouriſnment, and à certain 
Degree of Warmth, peculiar to each kind 
of Plant, is likewiſe worth our Enquiry, 
forit is a Warmth natural to each Plant that 
puts its Jaices in their proper Motion, as 
the ſame Degree of Heat Will not melt eve- 

kind of Mixture, but this may be more 
fülly explain'd in another ' Place; in the 
mean while I ſhall proceed to examine, in 


are capable of Generating, and to explain 
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4 CHAP. II. 
4 | 2 the Generation of P1:4 NT S. 


N the foregoing Chapter Lhave 
gien my Reader ſuch Hints as 
may ſerve to explain my Syſtem 
be Circulation of Juices in 
0 Vegetables, and have rl 
2 ed to ſhow that Plants are ſomewhet ana- 
logous to Animals; I ſhall now proceed to 
er another Diſcovery, as new as the for- 
mer, and depending on it, which 1 con- 
ceive will be of extraordinary Uſe to ſuch 
as raiſe Plantations from Natts, Maſt, or any 
8 other kind of Seed or Grain. And altho?, 
ia this Treatiſe I have propoſed to giveſome 
Directions tending only to the Improve- 
ment of Fareſt and 1 imber Trees, yet J hope 
to be excus'd, if in the Explanation of this 
wonderful My mer of the Generation 1 
Plants, I ſhall. be forced to introduce ſuc 
kinds of Plants as are not to be found in For- 
reſes, and to make ſome of my Experiments 
in the Orchard or Kitchen-Garden. 
Maſes tells us in his Account of the Cre- 
ation, That Plants have. their Seeds in 
themſelves; : Le 155 every Plant contains 
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12 New Improvements of 
in it ſelf Male and Female Powers 
the Text he has given us, ſeems to be ex. 
plain'd by this Diſcovery, and may lead 
us to conſider that Plants wanting loca! 
Motion, require therefore this Union of 
Sexes in themſelves, by which Means they 8 
may generate without the Neighbour. 8 
hood of other Plants; they are in this re- 
ſpect like Maſcles, or other immovable 
Shell-faſh, who are Hermaphrodites of this 
kind, having their Propagation without the 
help of one of the fame Species. I men- 
tion Maſcies.and other immovable Kinds of 
Shell-Fiſh as a particular kind of Hermaphro- 
dite, for thoſe which have local Motion, 
ſuch- as Sails and Earth-Worms, when 
they couple with one another, at once 
pet form the Male and Female Act of Ge- 
nt ration. „ Ate: 

But before I proceed” to explain this 
new Syſtem, I think my felt obliged to 
declare that the firſt Hint of this Secret, 
was communicated to me ſeveral Years 
apo by a worthy Member of the Royal! 
Society, Robert Balle Elqz who had this 
Notion for above Thirty :Years, - that 
Plants had a Mode of Generating ſome- 
what analogous to that of Animals. The 
Light which 1 received from this Gentleman 
was afterward farcheriexplain'd by another 
Learned Member of that Society, Mr. 
Samuel Moreland, Who in ' Philoſ.. Tranſ. 
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gumb. 287, Ano 1703. has given us to 
; L derttand how the Duſt of the Apices 
Flowers (i. e. the Male gw is con- 
eyed into the Uterus or Vaſculum Semi- 
of a Plau, by which. Means the 
., therein contain'd are impregnated. 
then made it my Buſineſs to ſearch after 
his Truth, and have had good Fortune 
Wnough to bring it to Demonſtration by 
Weveral Experiments; ſince; which, a Gen- 
leman of Paris has printed ſomething of 


Le Sciences, for the Years 1711 and 1712, 
vhich were dee about two Years 
85 "£0 
But to come to the Point, the Lilly 
. being a Flower more generally OE 
Sthan any other, and its Generative Parts 


4 4. 


thence endeavour to explain, the Method 
which Nature makes uſe of to impreg- 
nate the Seeds of that and every other 
Plant, and by which Means the ſeveral 
Species of Vegelables have been continued 

to the World. 
= The Homer of the Lilly has ix Leaves 
or Perols, which are ſet on upon the 
Summit of che Foor/talk, mark'd A in the 
fin Figure, they ſerve to guard the Parts 
ot Generation from the injuries of the 
Weather, and as they are of no other yy 
bs | that 


She ſame Nature in the Hiſt de / Acad. 


being large and expoſed, I ſhall from 
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B, is either convey'd 


4 lodge in the Cavities of their hind Legs 


| attract to it wt light Body. But again, 
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"that1 1 of, ſo it is not- neceſſary that $ , 
ſhould place them in the Figure. 

B is the Mouth of the Piſtillam or Pail 


ſage which leads into the Ureras C, ii 


which are three Ovarys fill'd with Jie] 
Eggs of Rudiments of Seeds, ſuch as w A 
find in the OD of Animals, but = 
s will decay and come to nothing, u 
145 they are andre by the Yerinl | 
Fecundans or Male Seed of the ſate Plant x 
or one of the ſame ſort. ; 
From D to E is a Senden ol ihe L 
through which the Male Seed of thi 
Plant is *convey'd to be perfe&ted ii: 
the Apex F, where, by the Sun's Heat 
it ripens aid burſts forth in very minute 
Particles like Daſt; ſome Particles ol 
which Powder falling 1 the Orific 
rom thence into 
the Uriel C, or by its magnetick Vir. 
tue draws the Nouriſhment with great 
Force from” the other Parts of the Plan 
into the Embrios of the Huis, and make | 
them ſwell, © J 
Now that the Farina Fecndansj or Mall | 
Daft; has a Magnetick Virtue, is evident, 
for it is that only- which Boer» gather and : 


to make their Wax with; and it is well 
known, that Wax, whien it is warm, will W 15 
if 
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Planting and Gardening. 13 
the Particles of this Powder ſhould be 
quird by Nature to paſs into the Ovarys 
the Plants, and even intothe ſeveral E 
Seeds, there contained, we may — 
Erceive, if we ſplit the Piſtillum of a 
Lower, 'that Nature has provided: a ſalf 
at Paſſage: for it into the Ureras. 
In the firſt Figure I have only given a 
eligu of one Stamen with its Apen, to 
revent Miſtakes in my Explanation, but 
ie Flower of every Lilly has fix of the 
me Figure and Uſe, — are placed 
I dund about the Piftillum, - or Female 
Warts; ſo that tis almoſt impoſſible it 
ould eſcape from receiving ſome of the 
le Duſt (or Farina nene falling 
pon it. 5 
la this and other Flowers of the like Na- F 
Jure the Piſtillum is always ſo placed, that 
he Apices which ſurround it, are oY 
: ty in Height with it, or or above it, 
; Fat their Daft falls naturally upon it. 8 
When we obſerve it to be longer than the 
Eises, we may then conjecture that the 
Fruit has begun to form it ſelf, and has 
o longer Occaſion of the Male Duſt. 
ndl it is likewiſe obſervable, that as ſoon 
as this Work of Generation is performed, 
he Male Parts, rogether with the Leaves, 
5 E dr” Covering, fall off; and the Pipe leading 
to the Vherus begins 0 ink. 


— 
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| We may further remark; That the top 
of the Piſtillum in every Flower, is either 

covet'd with a ſort of Velvet Tunic, or 

emits a gummy Liquor the better to catch 

the Du of the Apic ec. 

And now as we may find in the De. 
ſcription I have given of the Lilly, - that 

the Uterus is within the Homer; ſo on 

| the other Hand the Uterus of a Roſe is 

10 without the Flower, at the bottom of the 
I 4 Petals) or Hower-Leaves.'- And likewiſe 
Wh = in Freit-Trees, the Cherrys, Plams, and 
bij ſome others, have their Vtricles within 
their Flowers, and the Gooſberry,' Cur- 
rant, Apples and Pears, on the outſide 
or bottom ot their Howers. But farther, 
altho Nature has deſignd the Duſt of the 
Apices to fecundate the Female: Parts con- 
tain'd in the Flowers of Plants; yet we 
obſerve that in ſome Plants the Male 
and Female Parts are remote from each 
other; as ſor Example, the Gourd, Pum- 
kin, Melon, Cucumbbr, and all of that 
Race, have Bloſſoms diſtinctly Male and 
Female upon the ſame Plant. The. Male 
Bloſſoms may be- diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, in that they have not any Piſtil 
or Rudiment of Fuit about them, but 
have only a large Thram cover'd with Du(? 
in their middle; the + Female Bloſſom of 
theſe has a Piſtillum within the Petals, 
or Flower Leaves, and the Rudiments o 
* K their 


— 
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their Nuit always appareat at the bottom 
of the Flower: before it opens; and ſq in 
like manner all Nut-bearing, and, I rhiy 
= Maſt-bearing' Trees have, their Catkins- of 
Male Bloſſoms remote from the Female 
Z 
The Oak for Example, which bloſſoms 
Sin May, has its Male Parts diſtin from 
che Arne, we find Strings of little fari- 
naceous Flowers, in great abundance, as 
ia che Second Figure, mark d G, remote 
trom the Rudiments of the Acorns or Fruit 
mark'd H: And fo likewiſe in the Walnut, 
eat, Hazel, Pine, Cypreſs, and, even 
che Mulberry, Aspen, and others. I have 
obſerv'd that ſome Sorts of Millows change 
their Sex every Year, by producing fo 
8 Male: Bloſſoms or Katkins one Year, and 
the Year following Strings of Female Bloſ- 
hom, which if they then happen to * near 
enough ſome Flom' ring Male, will pro- 
duce Seeds not much unlike thoſe of an 
Apocinum. PIE © fy TA + ITE vp a . ; 
When we view with a good Microſes * 
the Male Duſt of one ſingle Plant, we 0 
every Particle of it to be of the ſame Size 
and Figure, but in ſome Caſes, it is of two 
Colours, as in the Jalip, where it is Yellow 
and Blue; but as Plants differ from one an- 
other in their Figures and Qualities, ſo are 
the Figures of their ſeveral Daſts greatly 
aiferent from each other; a Grain of che 
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16 New Improvements of | 
We may further remark; That the top 
of the Piſtillum in every Flower, is either 
cover'd with a fort: of Velvet Tunic, or 
emits a gummy Liquor the better to catch 
the Def of the Apic ex. = 
And now as we may find in the De- 
ſcription I have given of the Lzi/h, - that 
the Uterus is within the Flower 3 ſo on 
the other Hand the Uterus of a Roſe is 


Petals; or Hlower- Leaves. And likewiſe 
in Frait-Trees, the Cherrys, Plams, and 
ſome others, have their Utricles within 
their Flowers, and the . Gooſberry,' Cur- 
rant, Apples and Pears, on the outſide 
or bottom ol their Homers. But farther, 
altho Nature has deſfign'd the Duſt of the 
Apices to fecundate the Female Parts con- 
tain'd in the Flowers of Plants; yet we 
obſerve that in ſome Plants the Male 
and Female Parts are remote from each 
other; as ſor Example, the Gourd, Pum- 
kin, Melon, Cucambbr,: and all of that 
Race, have Bloſſoms diſtinctly Male and 
Female upon the ſame Plaut. The. Maſe 
- Bloſſoms may be. diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, in that they have not any Piſtil 
or Rudiment of HFuit about them, but 
have only a large Thrum cover'd with Du(/ 
in their middle; the Female Bloſſom of 
theſe has a Piſtilum within the Petals, 
or Flower Leaves, and the Rudiments of 

* re 96, ah their 
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W their. Nuit always apparent at the bottom 
of the Fower: before, it opens; and ſq in 
like manner all Nut- bearing, and, I N 
Mat- bearing Trees have their Catkins- of 
Male Bloſſoms remote from the Female 
T 
The Ot for Example, which bloſſoms 

in May, has its Male Parts diſtin from 
the Acorns, we find Strings of little fari- 
naceous Homers in great abundance, as 
in the Second Eigure, mark d G, remote 
from the Rudiments of the Acorns or Fruit 
mark d H: And fo likewiſe in the Walnut, 
Cheſtnut, Hazel, Pine, Cypreſs, and even 
the Malberry, Aſpen, and others. I have 
obſery'd; that ſome Sorts of Willows change 
their Sex every Year, by producing o Ty 
Male Bloſſoms. or Katkins one Year, and 
the Year following Strings of Female Bloſ- 
ſoms, Which if they then happen to * near 
enough ſome Flom ring Male, will pro- 
duce Seeds not much unlike thoſe of an 
Apocinum. ee con nad eee 
When we view with a good  Microſcop * 
the Male Duſt. of one ſingle Plant, we 614 
every Particle of it to be of the ſame Size 
and Figure, but in ſome Caſes, it is of two 
Colours, as in the Julip, where it is Yellow 
and Blue; but as Plants differ from one an- 
other in their Figures and Qualities, ſo are 
the Figures of their ſeveral Duſts greatly 
aiferent from each other; a Grain of che 
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Duft of Geranium Sung uintum, Maxim 
fore of C, B, P, islike a Bead of a Neckhace 
with a Hole chro' | A 

The Farina of the Coba Sells Wlan, 
Hore , Semine Maximus. Tlort. 

Bat. is a Globe ſet with Thorns ; that of 
the Ricinis Vulgaris, | int B, P, is of the Fi- 
gure of a Grain of Wheat. 

And the Acer Montanum 'Candiduw of 
C, B, P, affords a Duſt of the Figure of a 
Croſs; and in like manner does the Farina 
of every Plant differ in its TRIER 5570 the 
ke kay 
The eme tarts of Generation in Plants 
are beſt ſeen in large Fuits, without the 
Trouble of the Microſcope; ſuch as the Huir 
of the Pamplłin or Melbn, Where with the 
Natural Eye we may diſcover the Veſſels 
diſtinctiy which make the Tunick or Cober- 
ing of each Ovary ; we may ſee hew the 
Seeds are joynd to it, and by what Eud 
they © receive their Nouriſnment. And 
again, between the ſeveral Owarys' enclos d 
in that Fruit, we may very eafily [perceive 
the Vagina, or Paſſage through which the 
Farina Fetundans has pafsd to ee 
tlie Scedy. 

It may perhaps de objetted, that there 
are many Flowers which hang downwards, 
as the Crown Imperial, the Cyclamen, & c. 
and that their Piſtils cannot receive the 
Farina Fetundans upon them; but if me ob- 

erve 
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ſetve iliat tlic P/ rb, OE heſe Flowers "are 
always more beben de wh & ſomewhat 
longer than che difty Apires which ſur- 
| _ them, we may xaffly Conceive that 
the glütihous Matter and Velvet Cover⸗ 
ing an the PET of the Piſtils; may 
be capable enough of e and ow 
— 5 f he Powillf us it falls; and 
ther the Horton of the Faria Fe. 
trndany be requifite or not, its Lodgment 
on the Mouth of the P- tillum may, by ver- 
tue of its attractive Quality, perhaps fe- 
cundate the Seeds contalr'd in the Urerus 3 
I at” fare” in the Production of Animals 
there are yer Teater Difficulties to encoun- 
ter With; and it may be, if the Analogy 
between ro and Animals was more en- 
quir'd after by the 'Learned; they mi ght 
difcover' many new Things which would 
be ſerviceablè to the Preſervation and Bet 
nefit of Animal Bodies, as tliis Knowled 1 
will be to the Im prövement of the 
getable Morld. We fig, for Bitte; 4 
that Trees are generall longer Hv'd than 
Animals, ſome of the 1 to four ot 
fi ve Hondred Yeats ; * We have ſome 
Accounts, by Tradition, *. Trees that have 
ld above 2000 Years; the Reaſon 1 
think is plain, for that, Hirt, Teer have 
no Senſation (for it is my Opinion, that 
the Senſes prey abundantly upon the Faires 
of the Body they belong o). Secondly, | 
E 2 They 
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They always breathe the ſame Air; And, 
Thirdly, they feed always upon the fame 
ſimple Diet. And Mankind, who. in the 
firſt Times is ſaid to have lived upwatds 
of goo Years, is {aid to have fed upon a 
Simple Diet, and to have. drank. of the 
clear Stream ; at leaſt he had then but lit. 
tle Variety of Food. But I hope my Rea- 
der will pardon this. Digreſſion of min 
it. may. perhaps put him upon greater Dif 
COVETIES, | 9 88 Ane rde 
I é ſhall now proceed to what J call the 
Demonſtrative, Pars of this Syſtem. I made 
my firſt Experiment upon the Talis, which 
I choſe rather than any other Plant, becauſe 
it ſeldom miſſes to N Seed. Several 
Years ago I had the Conveniency of a 
large Garden, wherein there was a con- 
ſiderable Bed of Tulips in one Part, con- 
taining about 400 Roots; in another Part 
of it, very remote from the former, were 
I welve Tulips in perfect Health, at the 
firſt opening of the Twelve, which I was 
© Very careful to obſerve, I cautiouſly took þ 
out of them all their Apices, before the 
Farina Fecundans was ripe, or any ways 
appear d; theſe Tulips being thus ca- 
rated, bare no Seed that Summer, While 
gon the other hand, every one of the 
| 400 Plants which I had let alone produced 
ced, "+ a 3 


But 
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But as a farther Demonſtration that 
Phants generate after the maſmer I have 
endeavoured to account for it, I ſhall re- 
commend to my Reader the following Ex- 
= periment. Make choice of ſuch a Plant 
= of the Hasel or Philbud, as you find to be 
ina bearing State, and far diftant from 
any other of the ſame Sort; this Tree in 
January puts forth what are commonly 
calPd Catkins, which are long Thrums, 
compos'd of very ſmall Flowers, that to- 
wards the beginning of March are cover'd 
with a fine Duff, or Male Seed; *cis then 
the Bloſſoms or Female Parts appear on 
the Buds of the fame Tree ; they are very 
ſmall, and hardly to be diſcern'd without 
ſtrict Enquiry, only offering to the View 
a ſmall Cluſter of Scarlet Threads, which 
are ſo many Tubes leading to the Rudi» 
ments of the Nuts; this happens at a 
windy Seaſon of the Year, that the Male 
Duſt may be more eaſily convey'd to the 
Dtricles or Female Bloſſoms of the Plant, 


muſt be carefully taken from the Tree, 
and it will produce no Fuit that Year, 
unleſs you have a mind to ſingle out any 
particular Bloſſom of it, which may be 
impregnated with Catkins. from another 
Tree, gather'd freſh every Morning for 
three or four Days ſucceſſively, and duſted 
| Lightly over it, Without bruiſing its tender 

—_— C3 Fibres ; 


W 


Now as ſoon as the Cattins appear, they 
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Fibres : And in like manner may the Bloſ- 

ſoms of auy other T7ee or Flower: be caſtra- 

ted, 'anfl will have the ſame Effect. 
-By this Knowledge: we may alter the 

Property and Taſte of any Huit, by im- 

pregnating the one with the Farizs of an» 


other of the ſame Claſs; as for Example, 


a Coalin with, a: Nairnain, which will nc» 
caſion tke Codlin fo impregnated to laſt a 
longer Time than uſual, and be of 2 
Marper Taſte; or if the Miner Fruits 
ſhauld be becundated with che Peſt of 
the Saunmer Minde, t will decay be 
fore thera ſeal Time; 0d it: is from this 
accidental par tr of the Farina of one 
with the other, that in an Orthard where 
chere is Variety of Ap les, even the Fruit 
gather'J from the ff ame Tree, differ in 
cheir Flavour and Times of ripening, and 
moreover the Seeds of thoſe Apples 10 ge. 

erared; being changed by that Means 

bin Klieir Natural Qualities, wilt produce 
1 kinds of Fruits . ey” are 


" A bon. 1 2 


Tis "IR this ater Bunphag that 
oceds the Numberleſls Varieties of 
a and Flowers which are rais'd eve- 
2 40 from Seed. 1 The yellow and black 


»-4.8þ which were the firſt we had in 


gland, coupling with one another, pro- 
uced Sede Which gave us other Varie- 


„ e * mixing their 'Qualities 


in 


A 


. 1 


elſe certainly ſpoi the Oder Fruit, by Ti enn 
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= in like manner, has afforded us by little 
and little, the numberleſs Variations which 
Ve ſee at this Day in every curious Flower- 
== Girdexs for I have ſaved the Seeds of near 
== hundred plain Auriculas, whoſe Flowers 
= were of one Colour, and ſtood remote 
from others, and that Seed I remember 
to have produced no Variety; but on the 
other hand, where I have ſaved the Seed 
Jof ſuch plain Anriculas, as have food to- 
W gether, and were differing in their Colours, 
that Seed has furniſh'd me with great Va- 
rieties, different from the Mother Plants. 
& 1 believe I need not explain how the 
M Duſt-of Plants may be convey'd | 
by the Air from one to another, by which 


this Generation and  Prodattion of new 


| Plants is brought about; but I ſhall hint 


by the bye, to ſuch as plant Orchards for 
Cyaer, that they ought to plant only one 
Sort of Apple in thoſe Orchards; and that 
ſuch. — —— be likewiſe remote from 
other Kinds of Apples, whoſe Farina would 


ing ſome ſooner and others later, w 
would occaſion almoſt a continual Ferm 
in 'the «> and never permit it to ſet 

or grow 
- Moreover, a Curious Perſon may, b 
chis Knowledge, produce ſuch rare Kinds 
Plants, as have not yet been heard of, 
uy making choice of two Plants for his 
1 Pur- 


gn * 
14 
* 
* 
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Qualities, and are far diſtant from oth 
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Purpoſe, as are near alike in their Parts, 


put chiefly in their Homers or Seed-Veſ- 
ſelsz for. Example, the Carnation and Sweet- 
William are in ſome reſpects : alike, the 
Farina of the one will impregnate the 
other, and the Seed ſo enlivend will pro- 
duce a Plaut differing from either, as may 
no be ſeen in the Garden of the ingeni- 
gus Mr Thomas Fairchild of Hoxton, a Plant 
neither Sweer-William nor Carnation, but re- 
ſembling both equally, which was raiſed 
from the Seed of a Carnation that had been 
impregnated by the Farina of the Sweet- 
William. Theſe Couplings are not unlike 
that of the Mare with the A/: which pro- 
quces the Male, and in regard to Genera- 
tion, are alſo the ſame with Mules, not be 
ing able to multiply their Species, no more 
than other Monſters generated in the ſame 
SU. e 03 20 1110 (3.0 © (4-2 

We may learn from hence, that the 
Fruit of any Lee may be adulterated as 
well by the Farina of one of the ſame Sort, 


>» which perhaps may be ſickly and of a 
Kind near a-kin to it, and worſe: than it 
lt. Now as ſuch Couplings may be very 
Frequent 12 common... Woods, ſo would 1 


nd, as by the Daſt of ſome other 


recommend. the Choice of Seed, io be 


made only from ſuch Plants, or Timber. 


Trees as excel. in Greatgeſs or other good 


ers 
of 
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r meaner Sorts, which might degenerate 
Kheir Seeds, and croſs our ExpeQations 
hen they come to grow up; and this is 
Was neceſſary to be obſerved among Vege- 
ales, to maintain their good Qualities in 
e young Plants they are to produce, as it 
s in the Breeding of Game-Cocks, Spaniels, 
or Running-Horſes. ne, 
There is but one ſort of Plant that I 
== know of, which ſeems to be out of this 


Danger of coupling with other Sorts, and 


= conſequently of either improving or di- 
miniſhing the Qualities of its Seeds, and 
chat is the Mz/eroe ; the Parts of its Flow- 
ers are indeed as apt to Generation as thoſe 
of other Plants, but I have never ſeen 


any Variety of this Plant, or do I know 
any other nearly enough related to it to 


= enpender with it ; for whether we find it 


growing upon the Oak, Willow, Lime, 
or any other Tree whatever, the Leaves, 
Flowers, and Fruit, with its manner of 
Growth, are all alike. And ſince 1 have 
had Occaſion to mention it in this Place, 
give me leave to take Notice of ſome. 
Particulavities belonging to it, as that it 
is neither to be propagated in Earth or 
Water, but upon Trees and Plants only. 
The Ancients made it a Superplant, 
culiar to the Oak, and tell us, that Altho? 
. ly produced Seed, they did not 
lieve that that Seed could poffbly be 
N | made | 


- 


made to vegerate, becauſe I ſuppoſe they s ; 
have try'd it in the Earth Without Suceeſs. 


ripe, they may eaſily be made to ſtick up- 


ing upon as many different Sorts of Trees 


— " 0 a — * ; | 
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But as it is fo frequently, found, rOw1! | 
on other Trees, beſide the br : 
Times, I ſhall take occaſion: at once. to 
overturn their Opinion in relation to this 
Plant, by ſhewing how it may be pra. 
gated from Seed upon any Tree whatever: Wl 
About Chriftmas, when the Berries are 

1 


on the {mooth Bark of any Tree you have 
a mind to propegate them upon, whether 
it be the Oat, Afb, Elm, Apple, Pear, 
Plum, Roſe, Gooſeberry, or Currant, Kc 
The Viſcous Juice, which encompaſſerh 
each Seed, will bind it faſt to the Part you 
nlace it upon, and with this ſmall Trouble 
you may expect young Plants the ſollow- 
ing Lear, provided the Birds don't de- 
your the Seeds you have ſown, therefore 
2 Net would do well to ſecure them. I 
ha ve ſeen twenty Plants of Miſietoe grow - 


and anti in = 3 RI were 
propa at in the lame manner 1 have 
el And I believe it would be 
very uſeful in correcting the tao great Vi- 
gour of ſome Fruit - Trees, and bring them 
to bear, by taking from them the | ſuper- 
abundant Juices, which are always de- 
ſtructive ta Prolificity, either in Plantt or 
Animals 1 n ee nne 
973 "$$$: And 
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And now from the Account I have given 
che Generation of Plants, it appears 
ut double Flowers ſeldom bear Seed, be- 
Baſe the Daß of the Apices is too much 
towded with the Petals, or Flower-Leaves, 
Which for thar Rea ſon cannot eaſily reach 
The Shle or Piſtil of the Flower, Which is 
Wiways prominent, and above the Perals 
fun Ver It appears likewiſe, that 
Whe natural Properties of Fruits or Seeds 

Wnay be changed by accidental couplin 
ich other Plants; and that the See 1115 
Witcr'd, may rob us of our Expectations in 
ig, by having their Principles de- 
bluch'd by the Duſt of diſtempers d and de- 

Woe rated Plants, I could {till add man 
other Remarks relating to this Diſcovery, 
and give my Reader a more ample Deſcrip- 
Scion of the Generative Parts of Vegetables, as 
I have obſerv'd them with the belt Micro- 
W ſcopes; but I conceive IL have ſaid enough to 
= explain what I propoſed upon this Head, 
and mall therefore now proceed to offer 
ſuch Experiments as I have made relating to 
and endeavour to fnew how they may 
be mended, alter'd, and improv'd; chiefly 
= by r eowith each o N 
„ Ii | 
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ment they receive is more or leſs ſuitable to 
them, fo they proſper accordingly ; we may 
then rea ſonably infer that there is a Circu- 
lation of Sap in Vegetables, in ſome reſpect like i 
that of the Blood in Animals, as I have al- 
ready endea vour d to ſhew in my firſt Chap. 
ter of this Tract. For in Animals it is very 
certain, that a Diet is required by them for 
their Subſiſtence, and that a Diet being con- 
cocted, is the Matter from wheace the Blood 
is drawn; and that as the Blood is, fo is the 
State of the Body, either healthful or di- 
ſtemper'd; then it reaſonably follows, that 
we ought as carefully to provide whole- 
ſome and natural Nouriſhmeat for the Wel- 
fare of each reſpective Plant we deſign to 
propagate,” as We uſually do the proper Food 
or Diet of every Animal we have a mind to 


# nouriſh, 
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oriſh. The Food of Land Animals is of 
ee Kinds only, vis. Fleſb, Herbs, and 
Weds or Fruit, So likewiſe the Food of 
errexe Plants is of three ſorts, Sand, Loam, 
x Mother-Earth, and Clay, in their ſevera 
Degrees; and as the ſeveral Kinds of Fleſb, 
he various Tribes of Herbs, and the many 
Wifcrent Fruits have each their reſpeQive 
elt to feed upon them, ſo Sand in its 
Weveral Degrees, Loam of different | Sorts, 
ind Clays, of all Kinds, have certain Pro- 
Portions of Salts in each of them, proper 
Gor. the Nouriſhment of every Plant. 
Heis or Seeds I eſteem to be the me- 
Vm Nouriſhment between Fleſh and Herbe, 
ad we find that every Land Axim! will 
Need upon it, altho' their natural Food is 
ither Feb or Graſ; as for Example, a 
orſe, whoſe proper Food is Graſs, will 
et Grain, and ſo Dogs and other Creatures 
ho ſeed upon Fleſh, will eat Fruit. And 
lam of Opinion that the Salts therefore 
in. Fes, Fruit and Herbs, are the ſame, 
only differing, in the Proportions of their 
uantities ;..that is, one Ponund Weight 
Heſh may perhaps contain twice as many 
Salts as the like Weight of Grain or Seed, 
and one Pound of Grain twice the Quan- 
(| tity of Salts that may be found in a Pound 
of Herbs or Graſs. Now that all theſe 
Salts are proper for Vegetation, is evident by 
the. common Fractice of burying Strap, 
. or 
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pf Littet, Brabef, Hun, and ſuel like, Wil 
enrick fome Soils 7 Again, it Nuit, and 
Graix be well conſumed, one Load of it 
laid upon à Spot of Grbund, Will enrich 
it more than ten Load of Horte. Litter, or 
Common Dutis, fays Sit Hag Plast Rom 
Expetience, and Eads . . nſible of the 
rodigious Effect of Ca- vat her, or any 

arts, of Animals a PVA to” the Roots * A 
Ve fables. AT .. 1:12) 
Vos on ite other pita! i Natural Soils, 
what I call Lohn, of Weh, "Barth, I fp. 
ofe to be the Median wy Sand and 
Lay, that is % 18 0 A certain Tem. 
tare, parts ally of them both. 
Aa d indeed all 9575 Fs Frhow of, I 
)e reduced under theſe rhree” Cee 5 
ends, vis. "Som, — and 270 >'for i 
all others, altho” the they nr New n 5 
Names. are in ſdtiie reſpect bah apy 5 
one or other of theſe. 12 1 2 | 
open. Soils, till we come to he Lot” 1 
aon, are of the ſax4y Race; ant the | 
binding Esri, from Low dowhwards, 
till we come to the Stiffneſs of Chalk 
it ſelf, may be ranged with the CI Kind. 
= find all theſe Soils are alike tending to 
Vegetation, and have their” Salts) — 
for it, but in different Proportions 
Quantity; that is a Peck of Clay has pe 
haps twice as much Sali in it -þ the 8 
— of Loam, and that Quantity of 
 Eoam 
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bum twice as many Salis as the fame 
Proportion of Sand. Now from this Ar- 
Wi rico of mine, it may ſeem ar firſt View, 
Whar Cuy is the moſt proper Soil to forward 


the Growth of Plans; whereas we know 
at Saad is much more apt to produce 
i, quicker than any other Soil; but 
ee me leave to explain this Paradox: 
Wy, whoſe Farts are cloſely wrought to- 
Wether, will not eaſily give out thoſe Salts 
Wontained in it; neither can the tender 
Pines of every Plant make their Way 
rob it, in ſearch of their Noutiſhment; 
Hut if we open its Parts, by digging and 
Preaking it into ſmall articles, and keep 
Whoſe Farts open by a Mixture of ſome 
Narp Sand, br other Body of the like Na- 
rare, we ſhall not fail to ſee the Effects of 
Wits 1 Sur Ov „ll 14% | 
On the other Hand, San is apt to puſh 
forward the Plats growing upon it ear- 
in the Spring, and even will cauſe them 
= 10 Geminate nęar a Month ſooner than 
che Plants growing upon a Clay the Rea- 
= fonis, chat the Sales in the Sand are at full 
a Liberty tobe raiſed and put in Motion 
upon the leaſt Approach of the Sun's 
Warmth: But then as they are haſty in 
= Work, ſo are they ſoon exhaled and 
The Clay has certain Plants growing 
upon it, which are natural to it, and con- 
A | ſequently 


- 
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ſequently thrive'better4n; it than in any o. 
ther Soil. Gi ae Wo 10.4211. ITT 8 
And the Sand likewiſe has its natural 
Plants, which delight in it, and will not 
equally proſper in any ther Eartb. 
However, both the Ci - Plants, and thoſe 
oi the Sand, will grow in the Loamy Soil! 
have mention d, hecauſe it partakes of the 
Qualities, of Sand and Clay, as Grain doth Wil 
of Hleſh and Herbs, in xeſpect to the Food of 
Ae tins 45 age; 21 i ie 
I might here take Notice that the Word 
Loam is variouſly receivid and underſtood Bl 
by Planters : Some mean by it the molt BY 
common ſuperficial Earth met with in Eng 
land, without any regard to the Proportions 
it bears of Sand and Ci. Others would 
hae it more -inclining to Ci than Sand. 
However, I ſhall endeavour to avoid all 
Diſputes, that might ariſe concerning it, by 
once more repeating, that when Lſhall have 
Occaſion to mention it, I mean only that 
Degree of Earth which equally partakes of 
Sand and Ci. we inne Nang 15 

This Earth then, which I call Loum, may 
either be of a black, or yellow Colour; but 
let it be either the one or the other, Expe- 
rience ſhe ws us that Plants of all Sorts. will 

row in it, and for the Reaſons I have be- 
ore mention'd, it appears to be a more be- 
neficial Soi to Plants than any other, where - 
ever it happens to be found, Dey 


** 


DL”; 
Now 
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No, as L rake it, ſeeing that Eoam is 
seo happy in its Productions, that even 
elan faturally bred in different Soils 
ill chrive in it, it then ſeems reaſonable; 
chat if by Mixtures of Natural Earths one 
ich the other, we make fuch a Compoſt 
Ius may nearly imitate it, we may expect 
ar greater Succeſs from a Mixture of that 
Sort (eſpecially in Plantations of durable 
ee than from any Compoſition we can 
deviſe to be made with Dungs, or other for- 
Wcing Ingredients. For it is very well worth 


our Remark, that Animals, and Vegetables 


Walſo of all Sorts, are more laſting; as they 
Ware fed by ſimple and natural Diets, as 1 
have hinted before. It is true, Hot. Beds; 
or any other Means of the like Nature, 
would indeed forward the Growth of 
Trees perhaps as much in one Lear, as 
Nature of her ſelf would do in ſix: Or as 
br | Agricola of Ratisbune pretends by 


his artificial Compoſt to raiſe Foreſt-Trees 


to exceed the Height of twenty Foot in 
a few Days time; but we may be aſſured 
they can never laſt out halt their Days; 
for we find the ſame in Animals, but par- 
ticularly in Mankind, who by Exceſs of 
unnatural Foods, and invigorating Liquors; 
ſhortens © his Life; while on the other 
Hand, ſuch Men as have bare Subſiſtance, 
and are forced thro? Neceſſity to live 
upon the natura] Food of their own Coun- 
LEE 9 try; 
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try, are long-liv'd ; I therefore would ad- 
viſe; as well from what I have ſaid, as 
from the Obſervations and Inquires I 
have made of the Growth of Timber- Trees, Wi 
that they may not be forced: by any violent 
Means, if we deſign them to laſt long, and 
improve themſelves to be valuable; nei- 


ther to take them from a Nurſery of rich 


Ground, and expoſe them afterwards in 
ſuch Land where they may want the ſame 
plenty of Nouriſhment they ha ve been uſed 
to; for then they would certainly decline 
and deceive us. Let the Earth we deſign 
to plant them in be freſh and well open'd 
in its Parts; and if it ſhould be ſiſted, it 
Will help the ſtriking of young Roots at 
firſt: Planting, and ſupport them 'till they 

can gather Strength. | 4 
I think I need not further explain, that 
equal Quantities of Sand and Ci well 
mix d together will afford us the deſi- 
rable Soil we ſeek after, in Caſe the Loan 
or Mother Earth I mention, cannot con- 
veniently be met with. But this has its 
greateſt Uſe, when we make new Planta- 
tions, for we ought alſo to examine the 
Depth of the Soil underneath, into which 
our Trees are aſterwards to puſh their 
Roots, and from whence they are to draw 
their chief Nouriſhment, and that may be 
beſt known from Obſervation; that is by 
examining the moſt vigorous Trees of 
+ 4.0 25 every 
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WveryKind, and obſerving the Qualities 
Wand Deb, of the Soils they feed: from, 
ad from ſuch Examples, to make our 


nation accordifigly; we ſhall then find 
bat an Oak will never make good Timber, 
F it be plante or ſomn upon a ſhallo s, 
Rocky Soil, and at the ſame time that an 
5 ” will fow there; but this I ſhall more 
ly 5 5 lin in the next Chapter of Foreſt 
re.. 

And now eie that ſolde delight more 
the quick Gromth of the Trees they 
ant, than the Advantages which would 
Wccrue to their Families, from à regular 
Ind natural Gromth of their Plantations, 
fall mention ſome Mixtures which have 
Peer ed to forward the Growth of 
= Yes. 


Mixtare the Fit. If the So, be | fff 


vo 
3 p 
on 


pen d, of which take about five Load, 
ad to it an equal Quantity of Heath Tarf; 
Purnt, let theſe Ingredients be well mixed 
nd ſifted, or skreen'd together, after they 
; ave lain for a Winter in a Heap or Ridge. 


This aan will forward Trees extream- 


J Second: Mixture. To four Load of fi 
=p broke and open'd as before, add as 
Smany:Load of ſparp Sand, to which put 
wo Load of the 4ſbes of barnt Fur es, 
Porſe, 08 Weeds,” or Mood; let this be 

D 2 well 


nclining to Ci, let it be well broke and 


— — 
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October, and mung in a Ridge till the 
"Hebruary following, to be skreen a or ſifted 
[fort Uſe: Sir W7 liam Bruce, à Gentleman 
of Scorland, made uſe of 'the Rke 31x. 
tures in nie an, with the Seren bei 
aden. Sf | 
Third: Mixture. JQne-: i of yotred 4 
be, ſuch as may be found under a Wood, 
ile, or for want of that, the ſame Quan 
tity of 'rotted Leaves, To either of thei: 
add a Load of burt Grafs Turf, two 
Load of Sand, and the like of ff Soi 
this Compoſition muſt be well mix d and 
laid in a Riage from OfFober till Februar; 
and be ſifted for Uſe. W. B. Theſe artif 
cial Sail: ſhould always be c d abou 
Ockober, and ſifted the following Sprinę 
juſt before you uſe them; lor if youll 
[ſhould prepare them in che Spring, th 
Summer's Hear would exhale their Volat iſ 
Spirits, and beſides, Meeds would be apt i 
rob them of their Nouriſhment, unleſs the 
were to be . in ſome mady Place unde i 
Dogs go Gn Ent ISAT 5 $6t 15 
Fourth Mea tres Take the ads 
a Load of Rape Seeds, after the O:! ii 
ef&difrom them, which may be very ca 
yithad at che Rape Mills at a ſmall EA 
1 e add to them two Load of San 
one of ſtiſf Soil, and one of burnt Heal 
or Graſs I ors. ASE as the others, as 


Haw ſifted 


— 


well mix d together about September or ; 
| 
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el of Animals, which only feed up- 
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on Heths ;/ but that is no great Wonder, 
if it be true what Sir Hugh Plate fays, that 
one Load of Grain will enrich” Ground 
more than ten Load of common Dur f 
and alſo from what 1 know from Ex- 
perience, and haye mention'd in the 
Fourth and Fifth Mixtures pteſctib'd in s 
this Chapter. Now. if ſimple Grain by 
Infuſion only (if I may ſo term it) in che 
Mixtures or ' Conphſts have directed, has Wl 
a good Effect, we may <aſily ima Bine how 2 
much more powerful it wilt 55 Wien it has 
rang rough the Bodies of Amal. 1 
fi much more upon = Head, but 

7 it is my Deſign to be as {hort' as may 
be convenient, and purpoſing' lat: 3 xy 
this Treatiſe to . uch Experi- 
ments as may tend to tlie [provement of E 
Plantations of Fort Ents I hall not 
here enlarge upon but leave ſome 
Particulars for eld Works and ſum up 
_ this Chapter, with two or thre& ſhort Re. 
marks, ſirſt that a Preparation of natural 

Soils Anfwerable to the Lox or Mother 
arth Thave mentiop d, is teftaimiy the 
eff for all Sorts of Foreſt bing to be 
Planted or ſown in, if we detign them rol 
make good Timber; - and if i it 18 rather de- 
fired" that ſuch Tree, ſhould” grow quick, 
and conſequently be ſubjeck to decay ear- 
ly, 106 be 1 WT oy Blights,. I have 
cad le dene of BY forcing Compt. as 


will 


Rog: 


Will ſet them forward in their Gromth; 
e in Gardens for the Produttion of 
Mhort-livd” Plants. SALONS: | 
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s there is nothing which contri- 
butes more tothe Honour, Beau- 

=, and Welfare of an Eſtate, 
than timely and ſufficient Plan- 
| tations of Timber. Trees, ſo I have 
gchoſe to make the propagating of Timber my 
Wpreſent Subject, and what I have ſaid in 


ee former Chapters may, I hope, contri- 


ute Tomething towards our Succeſs in the 
EUndertaking, which will greatly contribute 
to the Welfare of every Man of Eſtate, if it 
be nghtly underſtood: For altho? a Gentle- 


uin may perhaps be poſſeſs'd of a plenti. 


ful Fortune, ſuppoſe of 1000 J. per Annum, 
Je ought certainly to conſider, that in pro- 
ee of Time he muſt provide Fortunes for 


8 Children. out of that Eſtate, proportionably. 


% his Honour, and again, his Children 
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ut in my Opinion might be better em- 


pe. 
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mat likewiſe make / farther Proviſions out 
© 


- 


F their ſeveral Parcels for their Iſſue, and 
ſo on, till at length, in fix or, ſeyen Gene- 
rations, we ſhall find the paternal Eſtate 
gut to Pieces igto ſo many little Shares that 
there will - hardly remain any Idea of the 
plentiful Stock of their Anceſtors... Now 
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I Hy, it would certainly. be. a Token of | 
great Wiſdom, for every Gentleman of 
Fortune, not only to conſult all proper 


Means how to maintain the Bulk of his 
Eſtate entire, but continue it ſo in his Line, 
wiſely - guarded againſt the "Hazards of 
Fortune, and even the natural -Conſe- 
quences I mention, by -timely and neceſ- 
ary. Plantations upon it, which Would be 
ſo many Monuments of his Wiſdom, and 
improving Treaſuries for the good” of bis Wl 
Poſterity: And beſides how *$eneficial 
would ſuch Plantat ions be in Caſe of ex- 
Lraordinary Aceidents, the Profuſeneſs. of 
young Heir; the Diſcovery of Icon or 
Lead Mines, WHEN ood is of, ſuch ex- 
traordigary Uſe, or tor the 19 57 Sum 
Money upon any Emergency; I ma. 
I 
the Proprietot, it Would be of general Uſe, 
and for the Nation's Good. Hol happily 
Eg land ſituated for Trade, what Be- 
nets doth ſhe; receive from her Shipping, 
and therefore how profitable and WAFER 
her ee, ien will vet became more 
Illi „ H _Valu- 
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unable than ever, in that ſo; much is 
Nontinually cut down, and very little Care 
ken to make new Plantations for future 
WBenefit.. In a Word, the preſent State of 
iiber in England is ſo very inconſidera- 
Ne in reſpect to the great Uſe made of 
and even that Which remains growing 
Ws generally. fo much neglected in its Cul. 
Wire, that I hope ſome Direction for its 
WLnprovement, may not be unacceptable to 
_—ne yo rr RI 7 {45 7 
TIbe Trees which have been- commonly 
propagated in Eng land, for Timber, ate thei 
at, 4%, Beech, Elm, Cheſnut and Walnut * 
cheſe are of the upper Claſs; and we may 
add to them the Lex or Evergreen Oaks -; 
Of the lower Rank for Underwood, or 
more indiflerent Uſe, are the Nagels, Alders,, 
15 Willows, and ſome others of leſs Noto. ': 8 
I The Oak, like all other Plants, has its 
Varieties, which are taken Notice of by the 
Botan. I have obſerv'd about five Sorts, 
in Kugland; but I ſhall only recommend 
two Kinds of them to be planted for Tim- 
ber, The firſt and beſt, in my Opinion, 
is the aprigbt Ock, which grows more 
erect than any other; and the ſecond is 
the large ſpreading Oak. We have many In- 
ſtances ot theſe Kinds, that have attain'd 
to ſuch prodigious Greatneſs of Stature, 
that» the Timber alone of one Tres in 
tt * een 
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1 
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been ſold for upward of 30 J. The Oi: ö 
| doth not only afford us the moſt ſerviceable 
| Timber for Naval Architecture, but alſo tor 
© other Building Its Bart is uſeful to Tan. 
| ners, andthe Oak is therefore cut down 
about Aprii, When its Bark will peel. The 
Acorn àte excellent Food for Hogs. 
This Tree delights in moiſt Ground of a 
good Depth, and will proſper in the coldeſt 
Clay; add, as Mr. Evelin ſays, in Gra- 
vel alſo. It is noted likewiſe, that ſome 
Outs having been ſown in 'Hedge-Rows, 
have in the Space of thirty Years born 
a Sem or Traun of a Foot Diameter. 1 
have my ſelf ſeen ſome feedling Ozks of 
twenty Lears Growth of near that Sub- 
ſtance, which had never been removed from 
— the” Place where they were ſown; and I 
would ad viſe, that every Plantation of Oaks 
be ſot from Mbrer ot very Spot where 
they are to remain, and that we are like- 
wiſe careful to ehuſe our Acorus from thri- 
ving vigorous Trees, for the Reaſons I have 
before” mention d; the Diſtance between 
them ought to be about 3 34 Foot, and the 
ſald Space between the Oats ſhould be in- 
terſow n or planted for Underwood, as I ſhall 
direck in the following Chapter... 
Of the 4 there are two Sorts (falſe- 
ly diſtinguiſhbd by the Names of Mal? 
and 8 * Which moſt a our: Care 
in 
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chat they are quick Growers, and riſe; 
a prodigious Stature; beſides theſe theta 
Nie ſeveral other Kinds which are not 
Forth our Notice, So that we ought to 
e careful in the Choice of the Ney or 
Seeds we deſign to ſow, I have heard of 
errees of 40 Years Growth from the 
ee, that have been ſold for Twenty five 
rounds a Piece, which have grown: on 
Plinsin light Earth, not very deep: And 
Mr. Evehn tells us, that one Perſon planted) 
o much ofthis ſort of Timber: in his Liſe- 
ie as was valued worth Fifty thouſand 
Pounds to be bought, which he juſtly re- 
marks was very good Encouragement for a 
ma and pleaſant Induſtry: The Ney, of 
this Tree are ſowed about October, or elſe 
may be laid at that time in Sand, S. S. &. 
till the following Spring, and then fowns 
2 The Timber of the Aſh 18 uſed for Ploughs 
and Axel Trees, Wheel Rings, Oars, and 
many other Mechanick Works; and if we 
= propagate the h for Undmod only, it 
ill turn to good Account for Hoops 
I ay Hop Pales. it may be cut about Fes 
„„ D©. 1307 HOIST wax 
of The Bees delights in Mountains. In 
Berkſbire, on the Chalky Hills, chis Tree is 
very proſperous; and attains a conſiderable 
Stature; its Timber is uſed about Keils 
of Ships, and many Implements of Huſ- 
bandry; it is the moſt common "I 

a of 


1% 
1% 
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about OZober, or put in Sand like the Ab- 
s, ill Spring, the better to preferye 
it from Vermin. The 71 may. Wo r 
| as the former. bp 2 ; 


. Mountain: Elm; is counted the beſt Ge ? 
© Timber 3) L ſhall therefore recommend. this 


from time to time, as the Faß beßief to 


20 Me RR of 
of England, eſpcially about London, where 
Billets are uſually burunt. Among the 
Coal Pits near Newcaſtle» apan Iine this 
Wood is much uſed to make Cart Ways, 
where for many Miles the Wheels of the 
Coal Wingoat run upon it, Which, ſaves 
the Expence of Horſe Fleſho ,, This Aro 1 
will remain Sound for. many Tears in 
thoſe marſhy Lands, and is much eſteem'd. Ep 
for: that uſe. From the Feed, Which is 
call'd. Beech: Meß, the French have long 
ſinceidrawna.very'{weet Oi tor eating, and 
lately the fame has been practiſed in Ex- 
land. This Seen is likewiſe! good to feed 
Deer, Hogs:rand Fow! 3.4; may be ſown 


We have many Sorte of Elm: bet bi 
in” Exgland, among wich the /ulgar ior Wil 


Sort to the ?Plantef, before all others. It 
may be propagated from the Sed, or $a- 

mera, which ripens and falls from it ko- 
wards the latter End of April, or begin- 
ning of May, it muſt then he ſown in fine 
fifted Earth, or what I call Loam in the 
"foregoing: Chapter. This Seminary Muſt 
be made in à ſhady Place, and water d 


dry; 


J WW: canſpianted! into Be 
ie beginning ot March, and kept well 
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ry but beſides this way of raifing Elms, 


may either propagate them from 
or Cuckers; which | laſt muſt be 
4 of fine Earth about 


ter'd. And ſo naturally is the Elm in- 


eliaed to Vgetation, that I have heard ſome 
em, by ſowing only the Chips of it in 


Fpiece of plow'd Ground, they have 


Np” 
” 
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rais'd a large Quantity of. theſe. Trees, 
We which: perhaps is nor impoſſible-; for Lam 
WE afurcd in other Cafes the Buds and Leaves, 
nay the very fibrous Roots of Plants, have 
been made to vegetate and produce Trees z | 
as for Exam pl, the ſingle Leaves of 
5 Orang es have en 
and prcre Branches, Leaves, Flowers, 
and Fruits, by ſetting them chalf way in the 


made 5 ſtrike Root, 


Earth 5 and Mr. Fairchild of Hoxton, has 


L done the like with Leaves of the Laarg- 


8 -ſtivns ; however, let us raiſe. our Elms 


Which way we will, I ſhall adviſe that the 
be not planted out of their; firſt Beds al 


they have ſtood there two Years; and then 

remove them to greater Diſtances from 
each other, and let them ſo remain till 
you plant them out for good, at about 
r Foot diſtance, in Beds of the \ſifted 
Loam directed ; they grow - quick, give a 
- ne Shade, and afford valuable Timber; 

:and if the Witeh Elm, or Datch Elm, be 


"need upon FRA Kind, WE may expect them 
9 do 


to make Soor, of above eight Foot long in 
- one Tear, and produce Leaves of an ex. 
traordinary Bigneſs, but the Wood will 
. chen be not ſo valuable. This Tree de. 
lights in an Earth competently fertile, nei. 
. ther too dry or ' ſandy, Or too cold and f 
ſpungy; nor does it require a deep Soil. 
Let it be moderately refreſhed with Water 
after Planting; and to keep the Earth about 
the Roots more open, and ready to receive 
Wet, cover the Bed it is planted in with 
rotted Fern, or other ſuch like Matter. 
A Lear or two after Planting you may 
refreſh the young Fibres. at the Extremi- 
ties of the Roots, with ſome fine ſifted 
Earth, or any one of the four firſt Miæ- 
tures mentioned in the *foregoing Chapter, 
Which will make the Tree ſhoot prodigi- 
-ouſly, for that chey contain Vegetative Salis 
uin great Abundance: The Timber of this 
Tree is very ſerviceable, efpecially where 
it may always lye wet, it will laſt a long 
time; it is mightily uſed for Pipes, Pumps, 
Mills, and ſuch Parts of Ships as lye con- 
ſtantly under Water; in a Word, it is al- 
moſt of general Uſe. The Time of Felling 
it is from November to' February, 
We have two Kinds of  Cheſpat in 
England, that Which bears edible Fruit, 
and the other Which is call'd the Horſe- 
"Cheſ#at : The firſt of theſe Trees affords 
good Timber, and the latter is 1 


{ 
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2 able for its pleaſant Shade: and beautiful 
Powers: Theſe Trees may both be raiſed 
ſerting the Nets about three Inches 
ep, in a light ſandy Soll, towards the 
rer End of Febraary, or beginning of 
reh; but as the firſt only is uſeful, fo 
hal chuſe to recommend it to the Fore- 
„It delights in high Grounds remote 
om Water, which would ſpoil both its 
ber and Fa, and ſhould indeed be 
t from the Vu, where it is always to 
main, for it's apt to ſuffer et i by 
Emoving, and ſpread too much in its 
Wranches, when it loſes its Tap-root, as all 
her Tap-rooted Trees are known to do. 
Liber is laſting if it be kept dry, and 
Wood for Building; and if it be planted 
Ir Daderwood, it will afford excellent 
Poles and Stakes in nine Years after ſow- 
nz, worth at leaſt 10 8. per Hundred: 
he Fruit is ſometimes uſed at our Tables, 
Nut more commonly given to Deer and 
ther Cattle to fatten them. We may fell 
0 his Tree any time between November and 
WF: bruaty. | 9745 155 | 
Among the Botaniſts there are reckon' d 
any ſorts of Malnuts, two only of which 
hall recommend to the Planter, vis. 
That with the ſeft Shell for the fake of the 
Van, and that with the black Grain for 
he Goodneſs of its Timber ; they are both 


Wrais'd from the Nats like che Cheſnut, and 
a b % ſhould 


9 — — ——_— — 


Ju-root, but will © thrive extreamly 
they have Depth of Earth to ſtrike into 


uſed for Chairs, Cabinets; and Houſhold | 
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ſhould like them be' ſown in the Place b 
where they are to remain- They are in 1 
great danger of Death, if they loſe their ; | 
8 


The Walnut grows well in Loam, bu 
will flouriſh alſo in Chalt or gravelly Soi 
either on hilly: Ground or in à Vale, which 
think) ſhews it to be a foreign Plan; 
for as I have obſerv'd, every Plant natural 
to England, has a Soil and Expoſure peculiatſ 
to it ſelf, and will Tearce be made to growl 
in any other ſort of Land or Situation. 
have ſeen ſome Walnut Trees of forty 
Years Growth from the ſetting of the Nr 
that were valued at Five Pounds a Piece 
and others ſtanding by them, which were 
Trees planted at the ſame time (as the 
Owner himſelf informed me) that were 
not worth Thirty Shillings a Tree ; and the 
like Obſervation has been made of other 
Tap-rooted Trees, but particularly the Oat; 
o great is the difference of Growth in 
downright roored Plants, when they are 
ſet from Acorus or Nats, and tranſplants 
from' the Nurſery. The Timber is much 


Furniture; it is durable, and an Enemy tog 
Worms, from its exceeding | Bitterne(s. ih 
The Nats. yield abundance of Oil, and WM 
take Place among the beſt Fruits for the 
Table. This Zxee may be cut * 
L4G: | When 


: dd eee 7 5 

—— and GCalining:— 
"When cee e is; 6x'd, ee foi November 
& The. Wen, or ae Oel, is a Plaut 
TN hich Produces admirable Timber, but is 
Pore particularly valuable for its Kyee 

e "much roughet than that 
4 b our 2 liſh Oak; 1 18 in ſach Requeſt 
& | og, our Ship. Carpenters; that many 
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their Rote, When they, are, 700 Yeats 
Growth, to tranſplant them after d rds at 
proper Diſtan en Are £0. re. 
maln. Theſe, 1 our: 6 Oak, b's 
9 9 and een 110 ght i te 4 
Soll, they. 1 A, n Fand. ather 
on a, Plain than on Hilly ground. If 4 
conſult the Anatomy of P ans, w ought 16 * 
be very careful not to injure their Tat root. 
which are always anſwerable to the Leading 
Shooz on the Top of the Tree; it is there: 
fore. reaſonable to believe, that 3 Plant by 
loſing of chat Ahn. rig ht Root, is in Dang: 
of loſuig . allo the To Shoot, Which 15 
from i 1 And altho' 4 Tree may ſt Ae Wert 
Roots after the Amputation pl this Tead- 
ng Root, yet we may find by Experience, 
that the Sep. will hes puſh-: 35 anche. 
in the Sides of the Item, and Aicontiphe! its 
upright. Growth, We may . fell this Tre: 
as We do the other Val, for 8 ſake of its 
3 the K by 12 Food for Deer, 
and Fowl, whic eatly delight. 2 in the 
Shelter of theſe T TE | | 
Having ey! Ig: Molt vab!c 
Trees. for Timber, Lam in the next Place to 
take Notice of. ſuch. others as Will af. 
ford us the molt valuable Crop Ss df Vader- 
wood, I ha v already obſerv'd that. the 
A and Ch wy may be ordet'd in this 
Manner, and brigg aße le Returns 
8 2 IMF PS - The next wing) 1 
N. 


\ „ %i 
Whall propoſe for che Uſe, is the 7915 
in ee be rightly. managed will turn 
wo good Account ih Coppriees, This Plant 
ny be raiſed from the Nurs ſown a little 
iter "they are ripe,” in cold, dry, ſandy 
Wround;-but if the Land happens to be 
Wore Taclin'd to Cl, plow it in Autumn, 
nd Jet it mellow with the Froſts till Fe- 
eee vou Tow them: The Learned 
dvite chat after the ſcealing Plants are come 
wp, they Thould be weeded or hough'd, fo 
ws to leave the Plants ar three Foot diſtance 


SO a 3 © 3 
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5 each other, and aſter three Years 
1 7097, to tur them off within half a oy 
che Grozrd, by which Means they will 
: p< made ro ſhoot forth many Twiggs from 
n Sen, which in nine Years tim 


twelve from putting in Seed, wi 
fit to cut for Hop- Poles, Hoops, Fa- 
ts, and other ſuch Uſes; but if you ra- 
er chuſe to uſe them for Hurdles, then 
may de cut at five Years C rowth. 
Itter the firſt cutting, you may cut again 
n ſeven ot eight Years, if they like the 
round, for Poles. and Hoops as. before, 
nd o continue ro do from time to time, 
$ you ſee Occaſion. But theſe Trees may 
p< likewiſe propagated by Szckers, 1 4 
re frequently tound growing about the 
ders of old Trees, büt are not, very, cer- 
ain in their Growth, after tranſplanting, 
INES they are ante water'd till (hey 
: 
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dave 
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of this Kind, which may be, ide at ac) 
March, when the Weather is open, thec 
Suckers muſt be ſet at three Foot diſtance 


— +. = "WW * 2 * * * C 
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ha ve ſtruck good Roots. Ina Plantation 


and cut down within half a Foot of the þ 


_ Ground about the; beginning of April fol. 3 


Jowing; or they may alſo be. propagatclii 
by laying down their Branches or / 2 3 
about three Inches inthe Earth, Which wil 
furniſh us with abunc ance of youn Plant. 


in a Years time. This Work muſt dont = 


about October. 5 1 : ei e hes! | 
The next I ſhall treat of is the V 

an Amphibious Plaut. There are many 
Sorts of it diſtinguiſhd by the Boran: 
which ſhould I mention here by their ſe 
veral Names, I might perhaps perplex ml 
Reader, and ſhall therefore only men tio 
them as two Kinds, firſt the Or ier, which 
afford Twigs for the Basket- makers, and 
binding Rods, and ſecondly the Tree kind 
OS. Oo as 1. 
_ Firſt, then the Ozters, whiel, e vi 
Twiggs for Wicker-morks, are, raiſed by ſi 
ting S/ips of two or three Years Grone 
about 4 Foot deep in marſhy ar. we 
Ground, at two Foot diſtance from act 
other; this Wort is beſt done about the 
middle of February, if the Weather be 
open; the ſecond Year after Planting they 
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ay have their Tops cut oft, leaving their 


iet down early the Spring follow- 
Se; which Wort being continued every 
ee, che Owner will find confiderable 
* — — ſuch Plantations, An 
9 better Accounts than the like Parcel of 
| Lil with Meat or any Grain 
Whatever, and it may be ſor this Reaſon 
What ſotme would pretend to raiſe vaſt 
ef Money by planting ſeveral thou- 
e in this way, as I have been 
formed ſeveral Gentlemen propaſe to 
Wo. It is certain at preſent Ozzers turn to 
Wood Account, but T:am-of Opinion that 


n 8 
LAST 7 18 
* 


e have now 5 — in Eugland, the 
arkets would be over-ſtock'd With them, 
their Price would fall. And beſides, | 


WIT a 


| toduce tem. In this Treatiſe may 
| 2 ound che ſeveral ſorts of Trees for 
ic, the gifferent Lands they require for 
heir” Welfare, and the vaſt Returns they 
grould bring in, if large e were 
ade of the ſeveral kinds, by a diſcreet 
Mantery who knew how to allot to every 
dil che Tree proper for it. But I ſhall 
proceed now / to give ſome Directions for. 
Ne 9— of the * Withy or 
E 3 Tree 


. Ve 
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ems about à Foot above Ground, fo will 
'F ey put forth. Twiggs which muſt - be 


tore r Ground” thus managed will turn 


we had only as many more planted as 


very Ground, as I have ſaid before, will 


2 
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ig length, ſetting them about +February 2 


Will "make ſuch Shoots in three or four 
to good Advantage for Poles and other 


Joſe Baulumus, will; in courſe of time} turn 


Tree kind; which will alſo in 12: few. Fears 
time, afford profua ble, 1thoughind very 
durable Hood. Its Uſe is lor Perches, Rake- 
tales, and ſuch likr. Branches of three or 
four Nears Growth, : t twelve Poot in 

length, haing ſet near t- o Foot deep in the 
Ground: in February bout fiſteen Foot 
aſunder, will ſoon make handſome! Trees, 
Which will bear Le pig every ſiſth Tear; 
theſe love wet Ground; and d wilt In de 
made to proſper in any other. I might 


add; that this, and ſeveral other lots of | | 


Willd might be. raid from Sten: which 
grow on the Female Juli, if we ſem them Wi 
in wet boggy Ground, as is n in 

France and other Countries 3) <1 TE: 2 
The. Alder; more than n ade es 3 
ide deli ghts: in 


Traben or Branca bout sd Foot 


Foot deep in the Ground; they thrive 
exceedingly on tbe Banks of Rivers, and 


Years time, as may be then cut and fold 


Uſes; it is a laſting Waod if it lie conti- 
nually under Water, and if we believe 


to Stone, but if it be expoſed ſo as to be 


* wet and ſometimes dry, it is of 
'T "TER 11 "as : | no 


TE 


- Places, and may 
| 2 in the coldeſt wer: Grounds. Wa 
This Amplubious Plant is beſt raiſed» from 


2 r A 
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5 2 > Duration: This Plant is allo raiſed from 
n Hangers, where: they make great 
* 5 ron af At. 0. 0 L 11814 SHS ql Ch Aal! 
r WE. Thus: have-Ligiven.a ſhort. View of the 


ts ol Treer which I. would recom- 
e head gg be planted for Timber and Under» 


#4 $4. 


e en he Quantity of an, Acre cd 


i WEround we frequently ud Earthubf very 
of Wlifferent Qaalities, to any of which, one 
i ccher of, che Trees I have named may be 
need, And now as i ſuppoſe, that every 
in eatemag who is about to make a Plant a. 


, will cer tainly make it upon his oW- 
rt leaſt on ſuch a Parcel of Ground 
u by right be contioued after his De- 
hs Family, it is reaſonable. enough 
believe, that ſuch Perſons may ha ve upon 
er Eſtates ſome Limber already growing, 
Die, proſpering, others - decaying : 
New ay it would ſurely be good Husban- 
ry fell fuch Trees, as began to-decline, 

her from too great Age, or too near 
Neghbourbood with others. 
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ct the firſt, I can pretend to give no 
1- either Direction than to have them cut 
„e dess at the proper Sesſon; but to the 


ſecond, (3, e.) Where they gro / too cloſe 
together, leave the moſt thriving Trees to 


ol Nero and improve themſelves, and cut up 
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_ New Mane: F. 
He others 170 and Branch leaving COnve. 
nient diſtanees between the Tits Which 
remair ſtanding, Wiel ought to be only 
ſuch as have their Tops or leading Shoor: 
— wa perous and in good order?” Our Coun- 
ryman ! Larſon, who had for "above 40 
Years” ſtudy'd the Improvement and Ma. 
nagement of Moods und Timber. Trees, has 
given us a very good Leſſon conper ni. 85 5 
een and cleaning of Mods, which! | 
hort, and much to the'parpoſe,' | f in 
ſert in his own Words. —— 
548 Hour many Torreſt: and p 
6::wherein you ſhall Rave for olle ting fy 
Tree "four (nay ſometimes 8 four) 
@ evi'rhriving, rotten and dying Trees, i 
eden while they live; and in Lad of F 
4 Trees, honſands of Buſhes and Shrub: ! 
G hat Rorrennes, what * Followneſs, What 
& Aud Aim, wither'd To 25 turtlibd Fruns, 
hat loads of Mof. arooping 9! . 
2 and Aying Brancher nc Wir you ſee every 
< where, and thoſe xhat 1125 in this fort, 
<aretin a mannet all unprofitable" Bez. 
<©oanker'd Arms, crooked little and Mort 
„ Boat: What an infinite Number of 
„ Buſhes, Shrubs; and Skrags of Haſel, 
Norm, and other unprofitable 1 
A νhieh mighit be brought by drefling 
become great and N N En. 
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Planting aud Gardening. $7 
„ The ler Wood hath been ſpoiled with 
careleſs, Unskilſul, and u timely Stow= 
ing; and much alſo of the great Mood. 
e greater. Dee, at their firſt riſing 
bare Py aud overladen themſelves 
with a N 1 of waſtful Boughs and 
"Sackers,; whic 4775 not-only drawn the 
Sep from the Boa, r alſo have made 
it Knotty, and „ and the Boat 
molly for. Want of Dreling; whereas, 
15 in the prime of Gromth they had been 
taken. away cloſe all but one Top, and 
clean by che Bult, the Strength of all 
the Sap ſhould have gone to * Ball, 
and e be. would. have recover'd and po- 
b Noe, and have put forth a 
= fair, long, and ſtrait Body, for Timber, 
1 profitable, huge, great of HR: and 'of 
bite Laſt. 
„ all Timber Trees. were tuch (will 
at ſome ſay) how ſhould we have e 
Wood for Wheels, Coorbs; &? 
= © Anſwer, Dreſs all you can, and ors 
wil be enough crooked for thoſe Uſes. 
More than this, in moſt Places chey 
*grow. ſo. thick, that neither | themſelves: 
* nor Earth, nor any thing under or neat 
© them can "thrive, nor Sun nor Rain nor 
A can come at them. | 
41 ſee a Number of Ha PI where out” 
f one Root you ſhall — three or four 
© « Cray . more, ſuch is Men's unskilful 
n 6 greedi · 


* - New mene * 
« greedinels,” he defiting * wan \* hav = - 
ike 2604) pretty Olf ot Aber tra 
and tall; becauſe "the we E the {ir 
4 Shoot gives Sap amal . Oz on 
4 of them might be fu grow.” In = 
4 that "well and cleatly 1 Fart to b 
« very Top, What a Irer ſhould: we have 
in time, and we ſee by thoſe Robe f con. e, 
64 tinualy and . fpringing, not. 
«withſtanding ſo deadly wounded, What 
4 Commodity ſwould arite td the 0e 
and the ebe 1 Wood Were A 
6. cheriſli'd _ ha. Tor kv Waste 
Beagle cloſcly and skilft taken „ 
mould give a Keg * of Ae and” Fae! ( 
« aud" the Bull of rhe Tree itt time Web | 
Iren ofhuge length and h. 
And now / from whathas been ſaid Rk 
to the Cleanſing, Dreſſing and Pruving 0 = 
Woods, two Things naturally offer to the 
Benefit of the Proptietots: , That the 
Profit which Wil accrue from rhe Pall o 
diſtemper'd and decaying Timber and Under. 
wood, Wilk afford a 8um of Mon Tafficienc 
to make large Plaut atis; An „ Secopalh, 
dhe Trees which remain ſtanding Nafler this 
* is perform, will gro and prot: 
per exceedingly, by being then at tiberty 
ro receive a greater quanticy of Mouse. 
from the "Earth, and by AG ing ſach a 
Froportion of Air as th 25 Ac cen 
will require.” 85 25 their . es 45.71 
we.” CHAP. 
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i eee Planting an Acre of FE, 
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at . on; with. the. Profits which will, 4 


riſe from that Plantation in Mine Tear &,, 


Fe uenteen eee Twenty,” fipe. Tears 
er eng. N. 10 2 Ibag ie 
8 ib 3054/40, tet 120% 
2 IR we conſider the many Advan- 

tages this Nation in general bas 
Lreceiv'd from 1 Timber of its 
15 Growth, how by K$-POWCre; 


ft Fleets (the Off ſpring of its 
e 40 et has, gain d the Dominion of 
6 > Seas and now E0Jays the Benefits of an 


1 Iniverſal Commerce; without mentioning 
he Advantages it a ffords to every particu- 
oe ct ir; It is wonderful to me, 
bat the propagatingiof Timber, a Comme: 
3 o valuable and ornamental, ſhonld be 
9 little encouraged 3 among us, 
hn our natural: Store being 

oplumed; that 50 all appearance in a few = 
Hou time, we may be forced to Teck it in 
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3! 2. ; "1 ; Now 


a Ken ideen Reaſons 
2 will be an media 


any: Profit to our ſelves #r6m*ſuch Plan: 


— the — There will be put into 
other Objection, vis. That we cannot 


us. But I 


Now, if 1 may be allow'd + to e judge 
his Caſe, Lcbnctive that the preſent Dl 
cay of our Timber may depend 1900 one af 


irft hat the makin s Plant "Is 
, Fig Expence to us 


” Seipnaly cher we e canpdt hope to rea F 


nons as migut be made in dur ee a 
alle, 4K EX" x een s! 
ird That many itlemen who ar 
a Maſters of Woods; receive litt 
Man rom them for-want of due Care ani 
| anagement, ' 06 +. | (109 999 +, 7. SJ A 
The fitſt and laſt of theſe Obj ections ar 
ver, I think, in the ing Chap 
ter, where the Advantages « of- leaning an 
Prefling of Woods. ars ſet down; in tha 
only Money is provided thereby to an 
— — pence of Nen Plantations, buy 


Condition. | 
It remains now os mie to anſve th 5 


e to rea Profit to our ſelves 
wy Phiktb toms which might be made 'b 
hope the Mertiod/which I ſhall 
herein propoſe, will give: 155 SatisfaQtion to 
that Peine D oy | 

For Which end 1 * god 
char every Plantation which ſhall be ith oy 
Wi? 0 _ ß 
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"Planting and Gardenin: ot 
her in tllis preſent Age or hereaſter, 
Way. cooGlt. partly of Forreſt .or Timber- 
Wes, and pardy ef Coppiet or Under- 


No the. Underwood which I propoſe to 
planted and intermix'd among the Tim 
«Trees or Standards, may be cut in eight 
nine Years. after Planting, and ſo from 


a 
oe to time every eighth Year will produce 
very conſiderable Return, as will appear 

eiter in a Rated Account. | 
Serena, The Plants for Underwood,which ö 
tin encompals on every Side the young 
n er-Treeswill not only ſhelter them from 
eis of Wind, which might be hurtf | 
them,” but will alſo (by keeping off. | 
ne circcum-ambient Air) draw them into | 
i and tall Trees, till they can ſhift | 


i themelyes, and are ſtrong enough to 
u dhe Severity of the Weather, 
W Bug to proceed, let us make choice of 


» Wch Ground to plant upon, as e _ 


thought proper for Corn, or at leaf | 
Ach as will yield. only a poor Crop f 
-o in. I ſuppoſe ſuch Land will be worth 'W 
,n{WÞoue ſive Shillings per Acre by the Year 
by ad by all Means let it be, if poſſible, near 
all de Navigable River, for the greater 
to eaſe and Cheapneſs of Carriage. Now as 
aasee before hinted, that as the Land is, 
nde muſt we allot. the proper Plant for 1 
$36 13 ? KO nn VEINS 
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62 Mes Improvelinits- of 
Jony wiſh it may be deep enough ron, 
riſh the O and es, Ven 2 — 1 
_ and therefore delight in deep 
il. ( * II 9 L 
_ ©» Suppoling then we are foreundte endug WAEs. 
to most with an Acre of Ground proper R'! 
fot Cale, we muſt firſt eheompaſs it with 
4 good Fence," and then either dig ot 
Ppfloughi che Land at à praper Seaſon; to li 
law fot ſome time, il che Tay be 
mellow'd and fit for our Pürpoſe. 
An aer ot Ground cbhtaims 160 Square 
Perch! or Rods; each Rod being 16 Foot Wi»! 
and a half. This vanrity' of Land muſt AR: 
be fenced about with # Ditch'ſix Foot wide, 
three Rows of Ouickſeits planted upon 
the Sides of its Banks at 4 Foot diſtance . 
oo exch'other, and a "dry Hedge on tlie 
men, ren 
5 Labouring Man working fer ont 


9 
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A 
Ging per diem, may prepare nine Foot 
$fthsDice in Wien jo one Day, and eut 
Stakes and Buſhes, and make àboũt five 
Nod of che dry Hedge in 4 Day, fo that he 
may prepare the Hedge, make the Ditch, 
Th three Rows of Qaickſerrs; and pay 
_ the Expenee of them after the Rate of rw» 
Shill:ngs per Hundred, for about three 8h1/- 
N tlie Perab, ſo will the Whole Charge 
o making a Fence about an Acre of Land 
de "Seven Pounds Sixteen © Shillings but 
We may fence in two Acres of, Land = 


"i 4 


. Ge 8 


e. la Roth: being 32 Perch long, and 
* wid 44 for nine Pounds ſix Shils 
for. tber me Reaſon that. if one Elune 
Hurdles, ll hold a hs (red Sheep, 
N alen to. them wWäll fold. ew 
. fond fat zs, if the Sheep Pen 
a on each. 1 and. one at 
l TE it ſuſt contains half the 9 7 5 — 
Ground char it would do, ik, it the 
22000 of two Hordles at the Ends. N. B. 
Pate or Perch planted with three Rows 
e will rake up about 48 Plants, 


Wd wall there be required to plant about 155 
4 


2405 Plants, - _w_ 5 
Thus baviog, provided a good Fence to, 
Wefend our young Plantation from Dangers 
wr Cattle and other Inconveniencies, the. 
Wexe thing to be done, is to prepare the ens, 
Need Land for Deu. Which may de 
Wcrlorm'd ſeveral Ways. : 
Uebe "the Land to bs, 8 
Wa the 455 Manner with Beſbes, Whinns, 
Fre, Ke. 910 that. a Plow cannot 
Wſcd upon it, then ma 7. it be dug and A 
Elean'd for about ſix Perce the pre 
Perch; rhe whole Acre, if it be dug at chat 
ate, will come to four 2m But if, 
he Ground ſhould nne to be in that 
State chat a 7 can Work in it, an, 
lere may be 8 d for about twelve 
Hhalleg . | bo Fd ere 488 200 80 * role 
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makes in all four Sbillings. 


will turn to very good account for Unaer- 
wood, and the Land is arcady dug of 
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The Land being thus prepared, one 4.7, 
will contain forty Plants of Ot at 33 FO n? 
diftance, and nes + have hinred befor by 
bote Tte&s are endanger'd . 
aid that when they are ae 1 
dotn come to the Perfection of those 
del are raiſed from Seed, and remain al. 
Ways in che fame place; I ſhall therefore 
recommerid that forty Beds of good, Na. 
tural Soil be prepared on the Hos of Land 
at the aforeſaid, diſtance ef 33 Foot fron 
each other, and that in each 2 five or ſir 
Acorns be planted: about four Inches deep 
in February, which Seaſon I chuſe rather. 
than Autumn, becauſe the over · wet of ſome 
Winters might rot the Seeds, or Mice 
Squirrels, and ſuch like Animals, 1 4 
deſtroy them. "hc 17 ; 
Theſe forty Beals may be will pr 
by one Man i in, three Days, at one l Hes 
per Diem, two hundred Acorns may bei 
worth about fix Pence, and the planting of 
them be worth about ſix Pence more, W which 


The Acre of Land being thus fown with 
Oaks, we may interſow the remaining part 
of the Ground with A/. Ry. which have 
been kept the Winter in dry Sand, theſe 


plow'd for our purpoſe, 


* Wem r IJ 
But if the Land be clan endugh to 2c f 
mit the Plough. then the Charge f S 1 
planting, &c. of one Acre, wall! be V 
Pounds three Shilling s, and the HExpence d 7 
9% Aeres dreſtd in the 68 + Aanncll 
Twelve Puumnl.. 
In nine Vears after” this Plantation b 
been made, the Ab Plants. will be ſit to c 
For Polos or Hoops, worth upon the: Play 
Ten Shillings per Handred : H the Pla 
ſtand at a Yard diſtance from each othe 
the Acre of Land will then contain abo 
4800 Plants, which may be ſold ſor Ten 
four Pounds, The Quiciſet Hence m 
Aikewiſe be cut down, and will yi 
about ten Load of Buſhes, we: will ſuppo 4 | 
them only worth Five Shill per Load 
althoꝰ near London 2 ſell "wer tim 
i | as much. t>1 19 99) Peer” 4; wv S9 
1 The whole Charg e of 1 2 
[11 and planting an Acre of: Land w 
1 *Timber," and Af for La wb 
14 Brot of the firftnine Y cars Growth, may 
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, c the Nine Tears after Plant 
a N % Firſt Carts "a hs. 
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ace of icing,” dig n | 
cre of Land for T7 e 241,9 
of rhegorſaid Sum for 9 Years,” at mn 
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ved. 3 Poles, at 19.4. Jer B 0 b 
eived- more for 10 Load of Buſhes, at? 8 
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Aſter n we may cut again in 
at! Fears time, and expect 4 or 5 Poles on 
ch . 
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A ceomnt of rhe Seventeen Tears 4 05 Bt: 
d Second C artig. 
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Rent bf the ' Land for. 8. Years, = rhary oh 85 
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F'xpence ö 19200 4ſbea Poles, n 
' oning four to cach Plant) one Man 20% oo 
Days, at r N —— (Wu 
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Received mare for 16 Load of Buſhes, RS 10 
ma 7 * x) 
164 94 in eight Years at — ber Ly 1s 
S "about _. YO 
Near Profit re- 17 Fears | 
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- By the, foregning an whe find that. 
an Aera of Land, planted as I 
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ſpace of Twenty five Tears, clear of all Ex. 
ners of Planting, and Value of the Land, 
and the Oats if the at Milfcontinucd grow. 
ing, will yet produce a more conſiderable 
return to the Owpzer, or his Family after b im, 
By the Ente of this Plantation, other 
may be made with different Kinds of Trees; 
and if the Planter has due regard to the 
Soils proper to what he deligns to plant, he 


1 may expect a Return for his Labour and In- 
q duſtry anſwerable to what I have mention'd 
k in this Account, and if his Ground happens 
1 to be alreafly fenced. for his Purpoſe, and is 


| may yet req : 
| Frofit from His — 
_ I ſhall, now: conclude this Treatiſe with 

3 INES my Reader with what he is ro 
3 pet in the Second Part; I. purpoſe in 


much more” conſiderable i 


0 op "= 1 
— — A 


| capable of admitting a Plough upon it, he 
| lantation, 
| 


| 

| at to treat of every thing (ſo far as my 
. ence will permit) which may tend 
to the Improvement of the Parterre or 


WW Flower Garden; wherein I ſhall firſt give 
the Explanation, of a new. Invention, for 
== the more ready deſigning and laying out of 
1 Garden- Plat, by Which T»frument it will 
dba poſſible ta produce more Variety of Fi- 
| gures ſor. Gardens in an Hour's time, than 


po can find in all the printed Books now 


f extaht : I ſhallrhen give my Reader the 
' beſt Methods of raiſing and propagating all 


ſorts of Flowers: And laſtly, eadeavour 
Top | to 
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'M Planting and Gardening, 71 
Wo preſcribe ſuch Rules for the adorning of 
<7 dens, may make them delightfuf in 
Every Month of the Year. And now that 

his Work may be the more compleat, I 
are all curious Gentlemen will communi. 

Nate to me what new Experiments they have 

Wnade in Planting and Gardening, directed 

Wo the Publiſher of this Firſt Part; which 

| Favours I ſhall gratcfully acknowledge, and 


nſert in the ſucceeding Sheets. 
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